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If the advent of the “‘ flapper”’ into politics 
NOTES OF THE WEEK | can be held to mark an’ epoch, it ‘is an 
epoch in which Flap-doodle can be said to 

ONDEMNED to write in ignorance for those | have ceased to count. The ‘“‘ Flat Election,” as 
Cro will read in knowledge, prediction and | we have dubbed it, was quite singularly consistent 

moralizing are alike out of the question. in its flatness. Even those old hands at political 
By the time these words are in print | fireworks, Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill, 
the best and the worst will be common | failed to blaze a trail; even that ringing tone of 
property. It is one of the curses put | the hustings which distinguishes the style of 
upon a weekly paper that events of importance | Mr. MacDonald’s electioneering utterances from 
have a malign habit of occurring an hour or two | his Parliamentary manner met with comments of 
after the presses have begun to work. Ina leading | caustic irony. The “‘ plain man,” as Mr. Baldwin 
article we discuss some of the contingencies and | shrewdly termed him, and his mate, “‘ the plain 
what they would imply. Whatever the result, the | woman ’—as no one has yet dared to term her 
expressed confidence of the three parties was | —were throughout this election obviously set upon 
superb, In the light of the actual returns it may | one thing, a mutual determination to stand side 
be amusing to compare the official forecasts. The | by side and refuse to be forced by the politicians. 
Conservatives looked for a majority of 50—Mr. | Nevertheless, it would be rash to prophesy that 
Baldwin’s figure, and that of the party head- | 1929 has ushered in for ever a new method of 
quarters; the Liberals anticipated a minimum gain | electioneering ; the old methods with their ‘‘clarion- 
of 100 seats, and Mr. Lloyd George predicted a | call ’’ thrills, their gloves-off abuse between Eng- 
Liberal poll of 7,000,000; Labour was certain of | lish gentlemen normally happy to dine in each 
being the largest party, and expected an absolute | other’s company without the aid of intervening 
majority. The closing Stock Exchange figures | flower-pots, may only temporarily have ceased to 
were: Conservatives, 271-275; Labour, 243-247; | provide exhilarating entertainment. Politics aside, 
Liberals, 94-98 ; Independents, 6-8. 1918 and 1924 elections seem to have impressed 
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the electorate with a profound suspicion that poli- 
ticians can hustle it; in this election the electorate 
showed a grim determination not to be hustled. 


There has been a tendency in certain Conservative 
quarters to resent the independent tone adopted 
by some newspapers nominally regarded as Con- 
servative. For our part we find nothing to 
deplore; on the contrary, we consider it rather 
healthy. A Press that becomes slavishly adulatory 
of party at election times forfeits one of its chief 
claims on the respect of its readers. There are 
other, possibly less creditable, considerations. 
With so swollen an electorate and such swollen 
newspaper circulations, popular sheets can no 
longer be expected to line up sedately in the 
rear of party leaders. On the other hand, their 
circulation may be so mixed that a care for divi- 
dends will make them fearful of saying anything. 
As a matter of fact, it is not the independence of 
the Press that has been most remarkable in this 
election, but its indifference. Only the very 
minimum of political speeches were reported, only 
the minimum space given to the differentiations of 
party programmes. The election daily took second 
place to sport, mysteries,’ and the ‘‘ Talkies.” 


The absence of a fundamental issue and the 
studied moderation of Labour gave a peculiar 
tameness and sameness to the campaign. If, in 
any borough, by an error of the local printer with 
a complete monopoly, all the election addresses 
had been sent out without the name of the candi- 
dates or of the parties, how could one have told 
which candidate to vote for? Side by side, 
Liberal, Labour, and Conservative candidates have 
taken part in Empire Day celebrations; side by 
side they have advocated nursery schools; side 
by side they have reserved their final opinions on 
Free Trade and Protection; side by side they have 
declared for the Hadow report, for smaller classes, 
for raising the school age; indeed, the truth is 
that 1929 election addresses, well shuffled, untitled, 
and unsigned would be almost indistinguishable. 


We carefully refrained from any comment on 
the South Kensington split, and now that the 
battle is lost and won we shall continue to refrain. 
But we feel a footnote is called for on one aspect 
of the matter, and that is the disproportionate 
prominence given to it in the columns of The 
Times. Vital as it was to the voters of South 
Kensington, it was of little or no importance out- 
side; yet day after day correspondence between the 
rival camps was exalted to the leader page—the 
page reserved for star Letters to the Editor—of 
The Times. A foreign observer might have been 
excused for supposing that the issue before the 
electorate at South Kensington was the great 
national issue of the general election. The Times 
is our national newspaper, and we have a right to 
expect of it a nicer sense of proportion than this. 


With excellent intentions, no doubt, but with 
questionable propriety, the heads of several impor- 
tant firms have issued political statements signed 
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by them as individuals but in such 
to associate their firms with party politi 

is this to be said for the innovallon,, thes an 
provide good material for cartoonists. Low could 
not desire a better subject than, say, Swan splittin 

with Edgar or Carter persuading Paterson But 
seriatim (as Ford Madox Brown used to say in th 
belief that the word meant seriously), this new tgs 
tice is objectionable as giving the prestige of the 
whole firm to an opinion emanating from one or 
two persons. It may also influence employees in 
not quite a legitimate way. The firms we have 
mentioned have refrained from it, as have most 
others; the few who have been induced to 
the party of the chairman or managing director 
will probably repent on consideration, or at least 
arrange for even distribution of their support on 
the principles of Watney for Conservatism, Combe 
for Liberalism, and Reid for Socialism. 


a way as 


help 


Efforts to get at women-servant voters have 
been a notorious failure in London and probably 
everywhere in the country. Great numbers were 
never reached personally, owing to the objections 
of employers or to their being occupied in 
domestic duties when the canvasser came. Con- 
siderable numbers are reported to have shown 
either apathy or an intention of voting simply as 
“the family ’’ votes. But there was a good 
deal of simplicity in the assumption that the 
servants of the middle classes belonged to any 
particular category and would tend to go in any 
one direction. A large proportion of them do not 
contemplate a lifetime in service, and are far more 
interested in what affects the callings to which 
they aspire than in any problem peculiar to 
servants. One thing that has worried political 
workers is that, with servants voting, it is no 
longer possible to regard any residential area as 
certainly Conservative or Liberal. The political 
complexion of the householders may be obvious, 
but that of their servants is incalculable, and in 
any fairly wealthy area the servants out- 
number the householders. 


Like the traveller in the Sudan who declined to 
be alarmed about wolves because there were no 
wolves there, we have refused to tremble at the 
thought of the women’s vote. There is no women’s 
vote : there are only women voters of very various 
opinions. If there be any danger at all arising 
out of their great numerical strength in many 
constituencies, it comes from the contrast between 
the apathy of those who are apathetic and the 
willingness of most of the rest to be organized 
into sectional bodies with a single object, the 
importance of which is exaggerated. That danger, 
however, will not increase. It is through pres- 
sure of circumstances, not through any peculiarity 
of the feminine mind, that so many women, active 
in politics, have entered political life in pursuance 
of a special purpose. When, as now, virtually 
every woman is brought into politics, and the vote 
is a matter of course, then women voters will be 
pretty much as men voters. There will be no 
feminine self-consciousness about voting in the 
next General Election, and the relative importance 
of the woman with a cause will be lowered. 
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It is probably no exaggeration to say that the 
General Election has aroused at least as much 
interest in France and Germany as it has here. 
The political effects of a change of Government, 
or even of very greatly strengthened opposition 
to a Conservative Government, would be con- 
siderable. The whole of Europe, too, is wait- 
ing to see whether this country is to increase or 
diminish its protective duties. The Economic 
Consultative Committee of the League of Nations, 
easily the most influential and representative 
body of the kind in existence, only this month 

inted out in its report that “‘ the uncertainty 
regarding the direction of fiscal policy in Great 
Britain. ... is at the moment a factor tend- 
ing to create apprehension in Europe.’’ 

\ 

Meanwhile the House of Representatives in 
the United States has passed the new Tariff Bill 
by 264 votes to 147. Already the tariff barriers 
in the United States are almost insuperable, and 
this Bill involves a number of substantial 
increases. Obviously so determined an effort to 
keep out European goods must lead sooner or 
later to reprisals, at a time when the American 
manufacturer, having reached saturation point 
with sales in his own country, must look more 
and more to foreign lands for his markets. 
Ultimately one result of this excessive policy of 
protection may be the creation of the United 
States of Europe, to enable European govern- 


ments to deal with Washington on a basis of. 


equality. Credit is due to Mr. Hoover that the 
increases are not still higher, but the Bill now 
goes to the Senate, where probably amendments 
for new increases will be made. 


The reparations discussions in Paris have 


degenerated into a competition between the adding 
machines of the rival delegations, each busily 
endeavouring to hide the truth that no more 
money is available by wrapping it up in masses 
of complicated statistics. Possibly the German 
demand for a moratorium may be partially 
granted, and pressure is being brought once more 
upon the Belgians to settle their claim for com- 
pensation for valueless German marks by direct 
negotiation with Berlin. The clearest fact about 
the whole Conference is that the French Press 
has been used in an unprecedented way to bring 
pressure to bear upon the German and even the 
British experts. We should have learned from 
the Versailles Conference that Paris is no place 
for a successful international conference; it is 
to be hoped that a British Government will not 
readily agree again to deal with any important 
international matter in the French capital. 


On Sunday last every Belgian entitled to vote 
went to the ballot-box, or paid a fine for the failure 
todo so. Even this penalty for a failure to show 
an interest in politics has not led to any great 
political changes. The Catholics and Socialists 
remain the only two strong parties, and neither 
can rule without a coalition involving a third 
party, the Liberals. In the late Chamber the 


Liberal-Catholic Coalition had a majority of 
seven, which will now be increased to ten, and 
M. Jaspar will continue as Prime Minister. The 
real importance of the election lies in the increased 
vote polled by the Flemish autonomists who go 
by the name of ‘‘ Frontistes.”” Dr. Borms, the 
most influential Flemish leader, who was only 
released a few months ago from the prison to 
which he had been consigned for his pro-German 
activities during the war, still remains one of the 
strongest and certainly one of the most 
dangerous men in Belgium, and the chief task 
M. Jaspar has before him is somehow to solve 
this bitter rivalry between the Flemish and the 
French-speaking provinces. 


It is generally admitted that one of the prin- 
cipal dangers to the development of the League 
is its failure to interest Asia and America, with 
the resulting possibility of rivalry, not between 
individual countries, but between whole con- 
tinents. An attempt to improve matters as far as 
China is concerned consisted in the recent visit 
to that country of the French Under-Secretary- 
General of the League. A new step, small in 
itself, but probably of great value, has now been 
taken by the British Government in agreeing that 
for the first time the Indian Delegation to the 
League Assembly shall be headed by an Indian, 
and shall presumably not be expected to take its 
instructions from the India Office. The present 
scale of governmental contributions to the League 
falls heavily upon India, and this caused some 
resentment that the Delegation represented the 
British rather than the Indian point of view. The 
new leader, Sir Mohammed Habibulla, has a most 
distinguished record of public service, and he 
should be a considerable asset to the Imperial 
Delegation in Geneva. 


The flight of King Amanullah from Kandahar 
has been as undignified and unexpected as his 
earlier departure from Kabul. Apparently his 
efforts to arouse enthusiasm among the Durani 
tribes met with failure, and there was danger 
of his retreat being cut off altogether. His 
departure for Europe does not necessarily mean 
that he will never again play a rdle in Afghan 
politics, for at least one of his predecessors 
languished for years in exile. But the chances 
are that the Durani dynasty has come to an end 
after two centuries of rule. The struggle now 
resolves itself into one between the Amir 
Habibullah, who has little money and few troops 
but is in possession of the capital, and General 
Nadir Khan, who is _ probably the better 
commander, but in bad health. Possibly neither 
man is strong enough to rule the whole country, 
and the tribal chiefs will make havoc while the 
sun shines, and not worry much about a national 
ruler until after the next winter’s snows have 
melted. Incidentally, the almost excessive 
deference shown to the fugitive monarch on his 
arrival in India destroys once and for all the 
Bolshevist allegations that the British were instru- 
mental in overthrowing Amanullah. 
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IN THE DARK 


T is difficult, writing hours before a single 
| rest of the polling is known, to point any 

moral for readers who will be in possession 
of all the results. Whatever happens, no 
thoughtful Conservative either expects or wants 
a majority like that which his party had in the 
last Parliament. Some of the most promising 
young men in the party may have lost their seats 
by the time these lines are read, and some bad 
representatives, whom the party could well have 
spared, may have come back with increased 
majorities. These perversities of fate are inevit- 
able under the present electoral system. But a 
mere reduction of numbers will strengthen rather 
than weaken the party. 

The ideal result of the election would be a 
Conservative majority over both parties, and, 
provided it were a working majority, the smaller 
the better. A party with a majority of 200 is 
bound to put on too much fat; a majority of, 
say, thirty would give the country a Conservative 
Government and the party a lean athletic habit 
which would make for good work and immensely 
raise the prestige of Parliament. We are quite 
sincere in saying that we shall be equally regret- 
ful if the majority falls below that figure or rises 
much above it. Not only does a small majority 
make for better and keener debate but it screws 
up administrative efficiency. 

Quite possibly no party will be found to have 
a working majority, but writing before the event 
there is little profit in speculating on the details 
of what might or might not happen in such a case. 
Formal coalition is exceedingly unlikely, and a 
second General Election within the year would be 
regarded as an undesirable distraction from 
practical work. If Conservatives and Labour 
are roughly equal and neither has a working 
majority, either might agree to keep the other in 
power on condition that it did certain things 
and refrained from doing certain others. Mr. 
Lloyd George has made no secret of the fact that 
he hopes to be able to control the policy of what- 
ever Government may be in power; but an 
arrangement of some sort between Conservatives 
and Labour is quite as possible as a Conservative 
or Labour Government dancing to the piping of 
Mr. Lloyd George. The best form such an 
arrangement could take would be for a temporary 
suspension of party programmes—whether 
Labour or Conservatives formed the Government 
would in such circumstances not greatly matter— 
and a concentration on much-needed reforms 
which raised no issues of party principle. 

We could imagine much useful work being 
done for a time in that way. The party Bills 
which make the most noise are not necessarily the 
most valuable, and a year, or even two years, 
might be occupied in work to which one could not 
attach any distinctive party label. The new 
political constitution for India, the definition of the 
Status of our African Empire and of the mandated 
territories of the Middle East, the promotion of 
Imperial trade and the revival of the colonizing 
spirit, the reform of Parliamentary procedure, 
more particularly in relation to ‘finance—these 
are among a number of subjects which occur 
to us. They would not make party capital 
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but they might do great service ae 
and incidentally make personal alee 

Nor, if we were to have this breathing s 

from party strife, could we neglect to pe. By 
vision against deadlock of parties in the Big 
The institution of second ballots or some other 
system of reform would not by any means exhaust 
the problem. Are we sure that our present 
system of local representation is on sound lines? 
Now that every one has a right to vote, those of 
us who think seriously about politics are begin. 
ning to be fastidious about our exercise of it and 
discontented with the rough approximation to 
representation which is all that we can get under 
the present system. How many Conservatives (if 
we were really honest with ourselves) would prefer 
to the present system one in which they would 
have in constituencies definitely Conservative in 
character a choice between different types of Con. 
Servative candidates and opinion, rather than the 
present meaningless choice between a Labour man 
who may be merely bigoted and stupid, a Liberal 
who may be a narrow doctrinaire, and a Conserva- 
tive who may be a die-hard and reactionary? 
How many Labour adherents and Liberals would 
have a similar preference in corresponding condi- 
tions ? The truth is that there is as much difference 
within the various types of Conservative, or 
Liberal or Labour opinion as between some Con- 
servatives, some Liberals and some Labour men. 
All those subtleties are lost in the present coarse 
system of party representation. But need they be 
under a reformed system? This is a big subject, 
and it is mentioned here not in the interest of any 
particular solution of the problem but as additional 
proof that even a stalemate in this election need 
not necessarily condemn us to a choice between 
political anarchy and another General Election, 
There is an immense amount of good work to be 
done in such an event on the great common lands 
of political interest, away from the tilths of party 
controversy. 

Not the least interest of the election results is 
in the light that they may throw on the future of 
the Liberal and Labour parties. |The orthodox 
Conservative view of the Labour Party is that it 
is destined to succeed to the position of the old 
Liberal Party as the alternative to Conservatism; 
the instinct of the average Conservative and of his 
party managers is to destroy the Liberals as a 
mere useless embarrassment of a straight fight with 
Labour; and most of the Labour leaders take the 
same view for converse reasons. But another 
reading of recent party history is possible. It may 
be that both the decline of the Liberal Party and 
the rise of the Labour Party are due to temporary 
causes which are ceasing to operate. The disillu- 
sionment of the Great War would in any case have 
depressed the fortunes of Liberals, who were 4 
power when the war began, and given a stimulus 
to Labour. But, in addition, the two leaders of 
the party, Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Oxford, 
were at pains to rend the party from top to bottom 
in the prosecution of their feud with each other. 
Indeed, if only the Conservative Party would have 
accepted him as leader, Mr. Lloyd George was quite 
willing to drop the Liberal Party altogether. The 
consequence was that all the young reinforcement 
new voters on which the Liberal Party had 
depended in the past went to the Labour 


Party instead. 
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° Jf, as the result of the new Liberal reunion and 
the poor performances of Labour in Parliament, 
this reinforcement has now been diverted back to 
the Liberals, then they, not Labour, are the more 
dangerous rival. Labour may already have passed 
its zenith and wither away as suddenly as it grew. 
That is the view of many Liberals and it has been 
ested in this election. If the Liberals were to 
come back 150 strong it would mean that Labour 
five years hence will have shrivelled to a Marxian 
tail, and all its head and body will be Liberal. 
if, on the other hand, the Liberals make little or 
no progress, it means that one-third of the normal 
winforcement of the Liberal vote will go to Con- 
servatives and the remaining two-thirds will go to 
Labour. The live issue of the election is not only 
or so much what shall be the Government for the 
next five years, but whether Labour or Liberals 
shall be the Opposition and alternative to 
Conservatism. 


MARRIED WOMEN IN THE CIVIL 
SERVICE 


By Str CHARLES PETRIE 


R. BALDWIN’S announcement that, if 
MM returned to power, he will appoint a Royal 

Commission to enquire into the question of 
the retention of married women in the Civil Service 
has passed almost unnoticed amid the distractions 
of the General Election, but there can be no doubt 
that it raises an issue of the first magnitude for 
thousands of citizens of this country. 

Under existing conditions a female Civil Servant 
must retire upon marriage, and if she has served for 
asufficient period of time she is presented with a sum 
of money known as a dowry. Before the war little 
objection could be taken to this rule on the practical 
side, for the number of married women who wanted 
to earn their own living was infinitesimal, and in any 
case it was only since the passing of the Married 
Women’s Property Act that they had had a statutory 
right to their own earnings. To-day the situation is 
different, and those who defend the present system 
do so on the ground that it provides greater oppor- 
tunities of employment for the unmarried girl, whose 
place, they contend, should not be filled by a married 
woman who has a husband to keep her. 

This argument, in spite of its apparently humani- 
tarian basis, and of the generous feelings which 
influence those who advance it, is open to several 
serious objections. In the first place, of course, it 
proceeds upon the assumption that a woman’s per- 
sonal affairs must determine the conditions of her 
employment—a theory that, pushed to its logical con- 
clusion, would mean that no man or woman whose 
private means afforded a bare subsistence would be 
alowed to supplement them in any way. Then, 
again, it is in opposition to the whole tendency of 
the age, which is no longer to regard husband and 
wife as one being. When the proper place of the 
married woman was almost universally considered to 
be in the home it was not surprising that she was 
ebarred from the Civil Service, but it is surely ridicu- 
lus to insist upon such an exclusion to-day, when 
there is no legal obstacle to prevent a married woman 
‘ecoming Prime Minister or Lord Chancellor. In 
short, if a girl have the misfortune to be possessed of 
ahusband she may guide the destinies of the British . 
Empire but she will never strike a balance in the Post 
Office Savings Bank. 

Insistence upon resignation at marriage lends itself 
‘0 grave criticism on moral grounds, and it is to be 


hoped ‘that the Royal Commission will not lose sight 
of this aspect of the situation.“ At the present time 
it is actually more profitable from ‘a financial stand- 
point fora female Civil Servant to become a man’s 
mistress than his wife. It is not suggested that any 
large number succumb to this temptation, but a few 
undoubtedly must, and a regulation that puts such 
a premium upon the formation of irregular unions 
calls, to say the least of it, for a very careful examina- 
tion of its working.’ Even where this unfortunate 
result is not produced it has the effect of postponing 
marriages which would have been all the happier for 
having taken place earlier in the lives of the contract- 
ing parties. There are many cases where the addi- 
tion of the girl’s wages to the family budget for a 
few years would have meant the difference between 
getting married at once and that hope deferred which 
makes the heart sick. wt 

But, it may be asked, will not any alteration have 
a prejudicial effect upon the prospects of the unmarried 
girl? The answer can only be that there is not the 
least reason to suppose that she will suffer in any 
way. The vast majority of female Civil Servants will 
continue to resign when they get married, and those 
that do not will be the very ones who most need the 
wages they draw. The idea that girls, whose respective 
husbands’ financial position does not compel them to 
do so, will day after day put in the hard work that 
is now the lot of a Civil Servant, is absurd, and those 
who advance it only show their complete ignorance 
of the subject they are discussing. It is doubtful if 
ten per cent. of the women concerned would avail 
themselves of the privilege of staying on after mar- 
riage, and of these at least half would resign as soon 
as the first financial uncertainties of married life were 
at an end. 

In these circumstances it may be argued that as 
so few Civil Servants are likely to take advantage 
of any change which may be made it is hardly worth 
while to make it. Quite apart, however, from the 
immense gain to the few who would benefit by it the 
action of the Government would have far-reaching con- 
sequences, and would establish the principle of real 
equality of opportunity. At the present time a large 
number of local bodies in all parts of Great Britain 
insist for one reason or another upon the resignation 
of their female employees when they marry, but if 
this rule were no longer to be enforced in the Civil 
Service the local authorities would soon come into 
line. In this way the benefit would affect far more 
than the ten per cent. of Civil Servants already men- 
tioned, and would be a real boon to a large number 
of people. It would, of course, once again be a 
minority that would actually take advantage of it, 
but that does not weaken the argument in favour of 
a change. An injustice is none the less an injustice 
because only a minority suffers under it. 

Such a reform would also go a long way towards 
establishing that principle of a carriére ouverte aux 
talents which triumphant democracy has _ inscribed 
upon its banners ever since privilege resting upon 
birth fell with the Bastille. In the administration of 
a great people it is admittedly impossible to push every 
theory to its logical conclusion, but the illogicality 
of establishing universal suffrage and throwing the 
professions open to women whether married or not 
on the one hand, and of insisting upon their resigna- 
tion from the Civil Service on matrimony on the other, 
is surely too glaring for even the English public to 
contemplate with equanimity. The goal at which our 
social system should aim is that in all forms of employ- 
ment, public and private, efficiency alone, irrespective 
of every other consideration, should count, and each 
time an artificial inequality is abolished we, as a 
nation, get a little nearer to that goal. 

At the same time there is no truth in the argument 
of the Socialist extremist who maintains that the 


present system is supported by capitalism, which, on 
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the divide et impera plan, is desirous of erecting an 
artificial barrier between the married and the un- 
married woman the better to exploit them both. If 
proof of the fallacy of this contention is wanted it 
lies in the fact that what capitalism is interested in 
is efficiency, and the present system is the very nega- 
tion of that. The penalties imposed upon the married 
woman are not the result of a cunning scheme to 
secure the services of her unmarried sister for a low 
wage, but actually proceed from a mistaken humani- 
tarianism, or rather from a humanitarianism which is 
such no longer. If sweated female labour were 
required, it can unfortunately be obtained much more 
easily than by the erection of any such artificial 
barriers. 

Lastly, it is to be hoped that the appointment of 
a Royal Commission is not to be taken as the equiva- 
lent of shelving the whole problem. In the present 
economic condition of the country it is of the highest 
importance that all artificial barriers to employment 
should be lowered, and in the abolition of the present 
penalty attaching to marriage among women Civil Ser- 
vants the Government of to-morrow, whatever its 
political complexion may be, has an excellent chance of 
setting an example both to local authorities and to the 
private employer. There may not be many votes in such 
a reform from an electoral standpoint—there were prob- 
ably not many in the abolition of the slave trade— 
but it has the inestimable advantage of cutting across 
all party divisions, and so is the more likely to be 
carried into effect. It would enable Great Britain, 
where alone in Western Europe such restrictions 
exist, to look her neighbours in the face; and, above 
all, it would remedy an injustice that is none the less 
an injustice because the majority of citizens are 
unaffected by it. 


WANTED: A NATIONAL HEALTH 
POLICY 


Y the time these words appear in print, the 

political fancies of the electors will have been 

exercised, and what is called the complexion 
of our new Parliament will have been .determined. 
To the eye of science, party differences seem less 
gigantic than they appear when reflected in the 
mirrors of more sentimental minds. Public Health 
has, so far, been spared the dubious honour of party 
labels; and, therefore, whatever the result of the 
Election, health problems can be discussed on their 
merits without embarrassment or irrelevant emotion. 
Were the leader of each political party to formulate 
his sanitary ideal, it is doubtful if the several author- 
ships would be recognizable. There is, indeed, at any 
rate in sentiment, so general an agreement as to 
what is desirable, that action lags because of the 
absence of effective criticism. Yet, as Benjamin 
Disraeli said, ‘‘ Sanitary Reform includes most of 
the civilizing influences of humanity.’’ 

A great step was taken when the Ministry of 
Health was established. Its officers have, by 
correlating existing services and tabulating results, 
rendered valuable assistance to the State. Every- 
thing in the sanitary sphere is a little better done, 
a little better organized, than it was. But we have 
not yet as a nation made a serious attempt to give 
form and reality to the new hygienic knowledge 
put at our disposal during the last half-century. 
This is no more a matter of Conservatism or 
Liberalism or Socialism than is the conduct of a 
war or the construction or driving of a motor-car. 
Almost every one agrees as to the desirability of bring- 
ing within the reach of all who need them such 
sanitary knowledge, hygienic equipment and technical 
services as are available. 

There is, perhaps, not so general an agreement 
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1929 
about those questions of environment whi 
not commonly discussed from the Paar [yn 
health, are yet of profound hygienic importa 
It is probable that the greatest of all sanitary reforms 
would be the provision of an altogether ran 
environment for the rising generation. This im li 
not only a much more vigorous housing policy on 
any yet thought expedient, but also a statuto 
limit to the size and density of cities, and a prec 
ruralizing of the many manufactories that are not 
their nature necessarily attached to specific localities. 
A housing programme which does not provide for 
industrial as well as residential decentralization can 
never solve the real problems of overcrowding and 
city slums. It is because of their bearing on the 
decentralization of industry that such things as rail. 
way reform and the distribution of electric power 
are relevant to a real human conservation policy. 
The building and equipment of half a dozen soundly 
planned industrial garden-cities would have far 
more influence on the public health than all the 
millions of bottles of medicine annually dispensed 
to working men and woman under the Health 
Insurance Act. 

In the narrower and more specialized department 
of ‘‘ Health Services,’ an equally fundamental 
reorganization is urgently called for. When such 
reorganization is attempted on a national scale, it 
is to be hoped that it will be based on something 
more than an abstract theory of the desirable. 
Reformers are apt to forget that political, like 
private, action is originated and executed by 
individual men and women. “ An institution,’’ said 
Emerson, ‘‘ is the prolonged shadow of one man.” 
In medicine this is outstandingly true; and the first 
condition of any sound reform of our medical 
services is that it shall in no way damp the 
enthusiasm, enterprise and keenness of the men and 
women on whose special skill and knowledge we in 
this matter ultimately depend. The best paper policy 
in the world is doomed to sterility if its human 
instruments are disregarded. No national health 
policy is worth talking about unless it fosters in its 
executants not only pride of craft and_ scientific 
enthusiasm but also human interest, individual 
responsibility and personal sympathy. The art of 
medicine is not a collection of final and measurable 
truths that can be served out and appraised like so 
many loaves of bread. It is only a little less 
personal than that of literature. It may be taken for 
granted that the best laid scheme in the world will 
fail unless there is a will among those who are 
called on to carry it out that it shall succeed. The 
importance of the individual practitioner of medicine 
does not of itself constitute an argument in favour of 
any particular system of private, hospital or salaried 
practice. 

Responsibility and freedom of judgment can 
be equally provided for under almost any 
system. However sentimental we may sometimes 
wax about the old-time family doctor, there is no 
escaping the fact that understanding and sympathy, 
even combined with accurate diagnosis, have in 
practical medicine little value unless followed by 
scientific treatment based on such knowledge as we 
possess. And the public is growing sceptical as to 
the efficacy of those therapeutic measures on which 
the ordinary private practitioner has mostly to rely. 
He, himself, nine times out of ten, is well aware of 
their comparative futility. 

It may be thought that these considerations, 
while relevant to curative medicine, are less so t0 
what is called preventive or public hygiene. But we 
are more and more coming to see that the functions 
.of the sanitarian and the clinician endlessly over- 
lap and inter-link. Half the sickness which the doctor 
is called upon to diagnose and treat is obviously conse- 
quential on environmental conditions which the 
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tient is impotent to correct, and the doctor 
ynauthorized even to report to those who could 
correct them. He is therefore.driven to satisfy his 

tient and hypnotize his own conscience by pre- 
scribing therapeutic measures which in the circum- 
stances he knows to be almost useless. So far as 
national interests are concerned, public health and 

‘vate health are all one. 

A danger present in all publicly organized services 
js that of wastage of energy and resources in 
“expenses of administration’’; but there is no 
reason why a nationally organized service should be 
more extravagantly conducted than a private one. 
The real cost of our health services—no matter how 
they are organized or what is their immediate source 
of finance—has to be ultimately met, like those of 
the army, education and roads, out of the total 
national income of the year. Real economy consists 
not so much in avoiding expenditure as in avoiding 
waste. In this instance, the total outlay need not be 
such as to alarm anyone. The Government has at its 
disposal all the necessary facts for the establishment 
of a real national service which would not only 

ote the public health but also satisfy the legiti- 
mate wishes and demands of the medical profession. 
The admirable Reports of the Dawson Committee 
and of the Consultative Council to the Scottish 
Board of Health, though recognized as sound and 
practicable, have so far been allowed to lie in the 
pigeon-holes of Whitehall. It is time they were 
taken out and dusted. 

QUAERO 


A LETTER FROM OXFORD 
[FRom OuR Own CORRESPONDENT | 


Shotover, May 27, 1929 


OILED down there in the comfortable warmth 
Cer Eights Week, presenting a drowsily placid 
face to the sky, Oxford is able to stir up, simply 

by looking like that, an entirely tantalizing variety 
of feelings. Once the most learned city in England, 
the most enthusiastic and the most beautiful, it has 
lost in succession all those distinctions and yet kept 
—even augmented—the essential inexpressible distinc- 
tion which arose from them and which we call tradi- 
tion for want of anything better to call it. What 
particular distinctions it has now seem to contribute 
little or nothing as elements in this atmosphere and 
often actually to detract from it. Second only to 
Slough as an exemplar of the post-war Industrial 
Revolution, it has the lowest rates, probably the most 
complete prosperity, and not quite the worst elected 
Corporation of any town in England. It lies there 
in unrufled apathy, untroubled that at the peak of its 
material fortunes it has lost, within a very few weeks, 
its repertory theatre, now its subscription concerts, 
and alt prospect of a worthy future for its great library. 
Down among those grey facades, where nothing can 
be seen in the large, one may hope sometimes to effect 
something by attacking the individual men who make 
themselves responsible for the succession of mistakes 
which characterize Oxford public life; up here it is 
plain enough that they may express, but cannot 
possibly have moulded, the timeless apathy of the place. 
One might as well challenge the head of a procession 
of caterpillars. Even when it has been aroused, with 
mmense difficulty, for some particular occasion, 
Oxford soon subsides again so completely that the 
Whole contest is forgotten; it is entirely typical of the 
University that having last year rejected with con- 
lumely an ineffective and piecemeal scheme for 
patching up the Bodleian at the expense of Broad 
Street, it is now quite resignedly accepting what is 
substantially that identical plan. A little while more, 


safe to start raising funds and playing with elevations 
for the new annexe which is to cover the site of 
almost all the ancient houses in the Broad except 
those which are already in the hands of the Corporation 
and marked down for systematic destruction during 
the next twelve years. The present generation in 
Oxford consistently treats its inheritance in the spirit 
of the Avebury farmer who found an ingenious use for 
sarsen stones by heating them up and soaking them 
with cold water till they cracked enough to be carted 
away in fragments, and since the atmosphere in which 
all this is going on simply reeks with the odour of 
preservation propaganda, we are reduced to believing 
that everyone is too steeped in Oxford traditions to 
regard Oxford objectively. 

Taste at Oxford is by no means good, and at best 
of a very unenterprising kind, but it is not so bad as 
all that, and the simpler explanation of sheer inertia 
will hardly do, for both the city and the University are 
active enough in some directions. In fact the failure 
of the prevailing indolence of dons, and their usually 
uninspiring character, to damp down the undergraduate 
is always conspicuous, especially through the crowds 
which flock to hear anyone likely to be worth hearing, 
such as Mr. Stefansson earlier in the term, and 
M. Elie Halévy, whose series of Rhodes Memorial 
Lectures, even on Saturdays, has filled to overflowing 
the hall of Rhodes House. If more attention were 
given to organizing visits of first-rate or even good 
second-rate lecturers, instead of leaving them so 
largely to chance, the best opportunity of harnessing 
the human energy which is at present devoted to 
almost anything except academic work might no longer 
be wasted. 

Games have suffered as well as set studies, and the 
days when undergraduates spent their time almost 
entirely according to the prescription of authority 
have come, at any rate temporarily, to an end. This 
summer, both Balliol and the House have failed to 
raise their 3rd Eight, and although the loss is com- 
pensated by the enterprise of New College and Oriel 
it is hardly possible any longer to go on pretending 
that the crews represent the best material which each 
college has at its disposal. More candidly, they 
represent the best that each college can persuade to 
take up rowing and stick to it, and the number of 
those standing aloof who could certainty displace mem- 
bers of their college crews, if they cared, is steadily 
increasing. The waning of the excessive cult of 
athletics and the less uncritical attitude of the present 
undergraduate is quite evidently the cause. 

Of the thousand or so who are on the point of taking 
Final Schools probably well under half have averaged 
three hours’ work a day during the three or four years 
that they have been up, taking work, of course, to 
mean simply work for academic purposes. Those who 
average anything approaching five hours a day, which 
is a high standard, are for the most part among the 
less intelligent; very generally tutors and lecturers 
prove incapable of holding the attention of the rest, 
who easily find other things to do. 

To Europeans, Oxford suggests the curious spec- 
tacle of a seat of learning owing its reputation to 
an exclusive passion for games, but that view is 
already ceasing to apply, and we are very near the 
much more curious phenomenon of a University in 
which dons and athletic enthusiasts alike have largely 
lost touch with the generation of undergraduates whom 
they are supposed to be leading. Already, in fact, 
they are becoming vaguely conscious of this, and there 
is on foot a somewhat obscure intrigue to suppress 
cars, which both can agree in regarding as the distract- 

ing influence which is doing all the damage. 
Undoubtedly the liberty of using cars after the first 
year at Oxford is quite seriously abused, and there is 
a set which wastes a great deal of time on them; but 


the interference with undergraduate freedom which 
their suppression or drastic restriction would involve 
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must certainly outweigh any negative good that might 
come of it. 

In any case, the theory that people who have adopted 
this particular way of wasting time would by their 
suppression automatically be converted to going to 
lectures and playing games suggests rather a sanguine 
view of human nature; most of them may either be 
tolerated or sent down, but not converted, and the 
damming up of a not unhealthy outlet might easily 
mean a change for the worse. To suppose that it is 
nothing more significant than a machine, possessed by 
only a small minority, which is responsible for the 
reorientation of the undergraduate point of view, is 
merely another instance of the blindness and excessive 
conservatism which have caused the widening breach 
between teachers and taught. The real distracting 
influence is nothing smaller than the post-war atmos- 
phere in which this generation has grown up, and until 
that fact is recognized, and the appropriate readjust- 
ments carried out, the gulf must continue to exist. 


SENSATION 


By Ivor BROWN 


HEN I saw a certain newsbill in the streets 
last week I wondered what visions it would 


create for the American visitors passing by. 
** Lord’s Wicket Sensation’? it announced. What 
orgy of theological or aristocratic confusion this 
remark might convey to a citizen of Nashville, Tenn., 
I hesitate to imagine. But, after all, our newsbills 
_are not given their staccato rhetoric for benefit of 
strangers. What did the realistic Englishman make 
of it? Was he prone to topple off the bus at the 
dreadful words? Did he imagine that Lord Harris 
had joined the Communists and had substituted red 
flags for stumps or that J. W. Hearne had torn off 
his clothes in a sudden ecstasy and had danced the 
can-can in the middle of that solemn green? He 
did not. He was aware, from dismal experience, 
that the word ‘‘ sensation’’ is a direct intimation 
that there is no news. If the Prime Minister were 
murdered there would be no talk of ‘‘ sensations,”’ 
for the simple reason that the event would suffice. 
But when a Hollywood planet loses her pearls or 
her pet cobra and that is all the dull day’s history, 
then ‘‘ sensation ”’ must come to the rescue. 

In the case I have mentioned, a cricketer had com- 
plained that the protest against over-prepared turf 
had led to under-prepared turf, a statement which 
is meaningless to those who do not play cricket 
and quite moderate and rational to those who do. 
But there was little news that night; something had 
to be done. The argument had to be beaten up 
until it wore an apoplectic semblance. ‘‘ Sensation,” 
roared the unhappy craftsman compelled to produce 
a bill that would shout as loud as any opposition 
sheet. Those who bill dare not coo. Their vocables 
must be brandished in the grand manner. Their 
cipples must all be waves, their breezes all typhoons 
their stirs of feeling all ‘‘ sensations.’’ 

The bull-roaring of the savage is paralleled by 
the bill-roaring of the modern street. The bill-man 
also kills the thing he loves. That darling word, 
‘* sensation,” for instance, is hugged to death daily. 
Does it really draw a copper any longer? Does 
‘* Girl-wife’s Tears, Sensation,’’ add one drop of 
agony or of unction to ‘‘ Girl-wife’s Tears ’’? 
Another obvious case of this affectionate over-work 
is the reduction of ‘‘ thrill’? to a tiresome 
insignificance. One of Shakespeare’s grandest 
strokes of phrase, ‘‘ thrilling regions of thick-ribbed 
ice,” has been completely defeated by the fact 
that modern journalism has forced ‘‘ thrill ’’ to work 
twenty-four hours a day until it is an exploited, 
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exhausted compilation of letters. “Grim” js 
another word whose potency was dead yesterda 

‘* Lively ’’ is a favourite which is being given y y- 
hard usage: coupled with scenes ’’ it 
have an irresistible fascination, however curious the 
context. ‘‘ Riots in Mexico. Ninety Dead. Livel 
Scenes.’’ ‘‘ Super’’ is a prefix which seems > 
arouse a passionate affection. It used to be respect. 
able. As a holiday resort for the sons of gentlemen 
Weston-super-Mare was doubtless more reputable 
than Weston-on-Sea. Now ‘‘ super” has lost its 
air of a genteel Latinity; naturalized as journalese it 
has become a kind of corpse-reviver. The hand that 
has so sweated a word that the poor wretch can no 
longer stand up to its work endeavours to ginger up 
the collapsed toiler by prefixing ‘‘ super.” Since 
‘* thrills ’? now mean nothing at all, an effort has 
been made to set them going as “ super-thrills,” 
It seems a forlorn hope. 

The words most in danger are the short words, 
since they fit into bills and headlines whose form is 
inevitably dictated by the number of letters used. 
Sub-editorial art is essentially compressive. It bounds 
in a nutshell the kings of infinite speed. ‘‘ 240 m.p.h. 
Thrills ’’ tells the entire story. A serviceable friend 
is ‘* bogus,” which suggests in five letters a consider- 
able background of deceit. ‘‘ West End ”’ is another 
atmospheric brevity. A news-agency, ordering its 
workers to create running captions which would tell 
the whole story in a sentence and so enable sub- 
editors to see at a glance whether they wanted the 
stuff or not, once evoked the following triumph of 
telescoped mischief and tragedy. ‘‘ Alleged Bogus 
West End Colonel’s Fatal Fall Over Cat.’’ Of those 
eight words the last four relate an incident, but the 
first four suggest a Jermyn Street saga. 

There is nothing to be gained by scolding the 
journalist. If news is to be ejected at the public 
at the rate and in the form and quantity now 
demanded, verbal formule are inevitable. ‘‘ Excite- 
ment ’’ is too long and clumsy and there is not a 
fathomless ocean of words. Accordingly thrill must 
follow thrill until it emerges as super-thrill : ingenuity 
may soon find something still ‘‘ superer.’”’ News- 
papers cannot follow the ideal of good manners and 
keep quiet when they have nothing to say. The 
readers want reading-matter; the advertisements 
have long been booked and must be flanked by 
‘*copy’”’ of sorts. So, if nothing has happened, 
we can rely on having a ‘“‘ sensation.’’ There is 
always the girl-wife. 

Fleet Street is not the only offender in linguistic 
proportion or the only villain in this verbal slave- 
traffic. | Conversation has its equal equipment of 
mechanical formule. We all know the young lady 
who finds everything ‘‘ too wahnderful ’’—unless it be 
too marvellous. For most women it never rains 
but it pours. ‘‘ Simply pouring ’’ means anything 
from a drizzle to a downpour; these words, in short, 
like thrill and sensation, mean nothing at all. It all 
goes back, I suppose, to the normal human terror 
of truth. Nearly everybody believes that actuality is 
dull and that falsehood hath a goodly outside. The 
young person who thinks everything ‘‘ too wahnder- 
ful” is an unconscious disciple of Blake, who defined 
Beauty as Exuberance and ‘despised a_ plodding 
veracity. The romantic mind has ever believed that 
a pretty or amusing lie is well justified, and news- 
papers are essentially romantic. Quite apart from 
records of net sales, they lisp in numbers. Records 
of all kinds are caviare to them because, while 
records nearly always ruin sport by confusing 
athletics and arithmetic, they can be roared over as 
‘thrills? and afford limitless opportunities for the 
use of the word ‘ super.’? When the realist reads 
about ‘‘ super-cricket ’’ he rightly suspects that some 
prodigies of dreariness have been achieved. But 
the romantic is unteachable; he continues in the faith. 
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‘+s very moment he is probably telling a friend 
a aes where to get the best chop in London 
_as if London had a best chop. The romantic is 
continually dramatizing his own life, seeing himself 
as the canniest, most knowing, most privileged of 
men. If you have bought something, he immediately 
intimates that you were a fool not to consult him. 
Either he knows the best shop in London or else 
he can get the article ‘‘ through the trade ” at a huge 
discount. At any rate he makes you feel very small, 
feckless, and inferior. He is “* super and you are 
“sub.” It is for him that the papers are written— 
and rightly, for he believes and you only buy them 
to skim and to sneer. For him the world abounds 
in gunmen, holds-up, 100 m.p.h. chase-thrills, cock- 
tail-flappers, girl-wives, lively scenes and broken 
records. It is all very wonderful—and so is he. 
For he can look at the word “sensation” on a 
newsbill and buy the paper without a yawn. 


THE UNDERWORLD 
By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


MAN must be prepared to make many 
A sacrifices for his art, and I was ready to 
take my place in an orange-coloured motor- 
coach and be condescendingly ‘shown a number 
of places I had seen before. But there are limits. 
When I saw that board, I said at once: ‘‘ If 
you go, then I stay behind.” For on that board 
was printed, in the boldest letters: ‘‘ Tour of 
London’s Underworld.’”? I could not possibly 
go riding through the East End, from nine until 
eleven, above a notice that said ‘‘ Tour of 
London’s Underworld.”’ It is bad enough merely 
to use your neighbours for sight-seeing pur- 
poses, to go gaping at them. But to announce to 
every little Jewish tailor’s hand or Chinese 
laundryman that in your opinion he was living in 
an underworld, this would be _ intolerable, 
Fortunately, however, the notice-board was put 
away, having done its duty by tempting us into 
the coach. But it did not disappear from our 
imaginations, where it was still prominently dis- 
played. We were on our way to the Under- 
world. A glance at the tourist agency’s leaflet 
could reassure us. There were three conducted 
tours of London: in the morning you could do 
the City, in the afternoon the West End, and 
in the evening—there it was, far plainer than 
that mysterious thing, the pikestaff—Underworld. 
We must not be in too great a hurry to jeer at 
the tourist agencies. In a world that is rapidly 
becoming disillusioned about everything, they 
alone show us the bourgeoning romantic 
imagination. These are the Cooks who say the 
broth cannot be spoilt. p 
Our party was not a large one, and it was 
chiefly composed of middle-aged American ladies, 
who perhaps had come all the way from San 
Francisco and Chicago to see a real Underworld. 
Our guide had been specially created by a 
generous and wise Nature for such ladies. He 
was a young man with a store of sound informa- 
tion, a horribly false accent, and an enormous 
conceit of himself. He had been explaining 
London so long to open-mouthed tourists that 
not unnaturally he had arrived at the conclusion 
that he himself was chiefly responsible for all 
the fine things in it. Prospero himself at the 


revels could not have been more condescending. 
He did not take us straight to the Underworld. 
We began with Bloomsbury and Clerkenwell, 
and there, in what was still broad daylight, we 
stopped in front of churches and ancient hospitals 
while he told us all about ‘‘ Dickens, the great 
wraitah,”’ or ‘‘ Henrai the Aith,’’ the ‘ plarntin’ 
of ewld trees,’’ the ‘‘faounding of ewld 
sepewlcars,”” At times he was so overcome by 
the wonder of it all, more especially his own 
knowledge and wisdom, that he had to close his 
eyes—they were small, pinkish, hot, the result 
of too much close study or too many bottles 
of beer — while addressing us. When not 
engaged in pouring out information, he was 
good enough to talk with the nearest middle- 
aged ladies, to whom he explained why he never 
wore a hat or overcoat. When he stopped the 
coach, stood up and lectured us, small Cockney 
boys gathered round and looked at him and at us 
with sardonic eyes, like so many little Sam 
Wellers. 

Dusk fell upon us, mercifully, and now we 
made for Shoreditch, and ran on through White- 
chapel and Shadwell. The Underworld. There 
could be no doubt about it. I had been this way 
before, but then I had merely taken buses and 
tubes in the ordinary way, had gone poking into 
pubs or stared into little shops with outlandish 
names written above them, and so of course it had 
never occurred to me that I was exploring an 
Underworld. Why should it? I was only 
wandering about in another part of London, just 
round the corner. I had always thought of the 
“underworld ”’ as having a spiritual rather than 
a topographical reference. It might begin and 
end anywhere in London, this real underworld. 
Postal districts can have nothing to do with it. 
Every now and then, detectives stroll into suites 
of rooms in the big hotels, expensive service flats, 
decaying houses in Bayswater, Chelsea studios, 
Bloomsbury boarding-houses, and then we who 
read our papers suddenly catch a glimpse of 
this real underworld, inhabited by people who go 
prowling through this jungle of London like 
tigers. It is not an orange motor-coach but one 
of the vans of the Flying Squad that could take 
you for a tour of this underworld, and I am not 
sure that even the detectives could do it properly. 
They could only show you a little piece of it, in 
full flight. 

Having offered myself as a tourist of the 
Underworld, however, I promptly began to see 
it. Very artfully, our guide told us that we 
need have no fears, we were quite safe. Then 
of course it seemed at once as if we were skirting 
innumerable dangers. Our progress through 
these melancholy little streets became a series of 
hair-breadth escapes. Here, for example, are 
some of our adventures. More than once, our 
coach was besieged by creatures of the Under- 
world. If it stopped, they gathered round and 
clamoured for money. They jumped up at us 
and contrived to cling hold of the side of our 
vehicle. Sometimes they threw things at us, 
with many a yell of execration. With these eyes, 
I saw them fighting on the pavement, inspired 
no doubt by the implacable feud spirit of the 
Underworld. The only thing that tended to 
reassure me was the size of these Underworld 
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creatures, for they were all very small indeed, 
so small that I doubt if the oldest of them was 
more than fourteen. 

At last we arrived at Charlie Brown’s famous 
pub, where we made a long stay, ostensibly 
that we might enjoy at leisure the sight of Mr. 
Brown’s extraordinary collection of Oriental and 
other antiques and curiosities, but really in order 
that the guide and the driver might have a few 
drinks. I do not propose to describe Charlie 
Brown’s, for during these last few years all the 
papers have discovered it in turn and it is now 
one of London’s show places. But I cannot 
help wondering what would happen to the man 
who carefully explained to Mr. Brown, who 
believes in law and order, Ming vases, and no 
nonsense from anybody, that he himself, his 
Railway Tavern, his ivories and bureaux, were 
part of the Underworld. 

And now we were in Limehouse, which I take 
to be the very heart of this Underworld. We 
were not shown any Chinese gambling and opium 
dens because, the guide explained, it was his 
experience that visitors refused to gamble and 
smoke opium themselves and he had to do it all. 
Apparently, these Oriental vices had rather 
palled upon him. So our coach, like an uneasy 
monster, merely went creeping about the narrow 
little dark streets of Limehouse, and _ the 
picturesque wickedness of the place was left to 
our imagination. Once more, the guide referred 
to ‘‘ Dickens, the great wraitah,’’ but that was 
the only author he did mention. Here I think 
he did less than justice to one of our contem- 
poraries. If a certain imaginative young 
Cockney, with an eye for sinister effects and a not 
unpicturesque style, had not written a book or 
two about this quarter, some years ago, I doubt 
if these Underworld tours would ever have been 
planned. It is Mr. Thomas Burke’s ‘ Limehouse 
Nights’ that have done the trick. And as life 
has a queer habit of imitating ‘literature, it is 
possible that Limehouse and the immediate 
neighbourhood is gradually becoming more 
queer and sinister and picturesque. Mr. Burke, 
who has, I believe, a large public in America, 
should demand a royalty on the proceeds of 
these tours. As it is, he is not even mentioned. 

We went roaring down into Rotherhithe 
Tunnel, and then when we emerged on the Surrey 
side, our guide became very perfunctory indeed. 
It was not until we reached the Embankment 
that he awakened up again, and began pump- 
ing information about the Savoy and Cecil 
Hotels into us. By the time we arrived at 
Northumberland Avenue, our destination, he was 
talking as hard as he could go. “‘ And thet 
concludes my tawr,’’ he said, at last, ‘‘ and if 
any of you wish to take the morning or afternoon 
tawrs, please remember I can talk for one hour 
on Westminster Abbey, half an hour on St. 
Paul’s or the Tower.’’ But even the middle- 
aged American ladies did not rise to this bait. 
The thought of his hour’s talk in Westminster 
Abbey sent us hurrying away, happy to be 
unguided. I returned to Hampstead by tube, 
and for my fourpence was presented with a 
genuine underworld, with inscrutable Orientals 
thrown in—as far as Belsize Park, for which 
station our Far Eastern visitors have a strange 
passion. And there’s mystery for you. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


4 The Editor o the Saturpay Revigw welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of , omegg Opinion on matters 
public interest, though he disclaims responsibility alike ie 

the manner of their expression, 

s on topical ects, intended lication 
week, should reach him on Tuesdey. a 


AMERICA AND SEA-POWER 


SIR,—I do not believe that the British and American 
publics understand each other at all adequately on the 
cruiser question. In your issue of April 27 you com- 
ment in your broad-visioned editorial on Britain’s 
need for ‘‘ smaller cruisers to protect our lines of 
communication.’” We Americans believe that, like 
most other vessels in present-day naval warfare, the 
cruiser, and in particular the small cruiser, is a 
commerce-destroying rather than commerce-protect- 
ing unit. Since the British navy, as we believe, 
unjustifiably destroyed our commerce just prior to 
1812 and 1917, this is a tender spot with us. 

On the other hand, we Americans feel that our 
long coast lines on two oceans with a trip around 
Cape Horn necessary for sea connexions between them 
in the event of the disabling of the Panama Canal, 
together with our lack of naval bases, makes the large 
cruiser necessary in the event of possible further 
British aggression on our commerce in a future war in 
which we are neutral. Hence the recent Senate 
‘* rider ’’ calling for a sea-law agreement. 

Of course, the Kellogg treaty changes the prospects 
and puts us in the mind to make concessions to effect 
reduction of naval armaments, but even here the British 
reservations to the treaty, so vague as to be stretch- 
able to almost any limits, cause apprehension. 

I am, etc., 
Harry B. Wissmann 

Perkins 40 

Cambridge, Mass. 


BLOOD PRESSURE 
SIR,—I am greatly obliged for ‘‘ Quaero’s ’’ reply 
to my question, but it leaves me in doubt as to the 
law of progression involved. If a pressure of, say, 
2 Ibs. is required to raise a column of mercury 
4 inches, i.e., to the 100-millimetre point, what addi- 
tional pressure is required to raise it to 150 and 200? 
With all deference I submit that the actual pressure 
exerted in arterial tension must surely be of even 

greater medical than general interest. 


I am, etc., 
SEEK ”’ 


THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY 


SIR,—A translation must obviously be intelligible, 
reasonably correct in matter, and faithful in spirit. 

To understand Mr. Wolfe’s first and last versions 
from the Anthology in the SatruRDAY Review on May 
18 I had to consult the originals; and there I found 
a different account of Calpurnius from that given 
by Mr. Wolfe. Moreover, even before looking up 
the Greek, I was aware that the ‘‘ charmed case- 
ments ’? were not to be found there: but imagine 
my surprise on discovering that actually the case- 
ments were just ‘‘ well made’! (Either the epithet, 
in Philodemus, was otiose; or Callistion lived in a 
very nice house.) 

By all that is classical, do not let us call these 
translations. 

I am, etc., 
GEORGE VAN RAALTE 
Hackney, Matlock 


XUM 


eae 
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THE THEATRE 
A GERMAN WAR PLAY 


By JoHN PALMER 


Paris, May 29, 1929 

OR the first time since August, 1914, a German 
F author has been called before the curtain in a 

Paris theatre. The occasion was the first perform- 
ance of ‘Karl et Anna,’* the play of Herr Leonhard 
Frank, produced by M. Gaston Baty at the Théétre 
de Avenue. This play, wherever performed, like the 
novel on which it is based, has created an immediate 
sense of kinship between all who fought or suffered 
in the war on one side or the other. The author 
is dealing not with a material but with a spiritual 
mutilation. Here are no devasted regions, no ruined 
lands or battered towns—no mud and sweat of battle, 
no dreadful tedium or horror of fear. The play 
accordingly arouses no excitement or indignation— 
only a profound pity for human souls. Here it is 
the spirit of the victim which is threatened. Men 
and women, caught in the immense machine of war, 
begin to lose even their identity. The individual, 
crushed and emptied of everything that distinguishes 
him from his fellows, ceases to be himself. M. Paul 
Raynal, in the ‘ Tombeau sous |’Arc de Triomphe,’ 
exalted this awful commonalty and expressed a sense 
of dedication in which the individual sinks himself in 
the group. Herr Frank reveals its desolation. Each 
presents an aspect of the same process. Curiously 
it is the Frenchman who transfigures heroic discipline, 
while it is the German who finds in this monstrous 
regimentation the most pitiful feature of the great 
misunderstanding. Nor is Herr Frank the only 
German author of genius to feel this obliteration of 
the individual as the ultimate horror. There is the 
case of Sergeant Grischa and the finest of all the 
books yet written on the war, ‘Im Western 
Nichts Neues’ of Erich Maria Remarque. The 
imaginative reaction of the defeated is necessarily 
more personal and profound than that of the victor, 
and we may yet see the German spirit, released from 
the dragooning of a century, become a refuge of 
personal liberty. Remember it was a German who 
said that for Germany defeat was a blessing. 

Karl is a prisoner of war in Siberia. He has been 
a prisoner for three years, and has ceased to have 
any life or purpose of his own. His soul is empty. 
With him is Richard, who has one consolation only, 
which he shares with his friend. Just before war 
broke out he had married Anna and made a home. 
He lives now entirely upon his memories of Anna 
and the room in which they lived, and his conversa- 
tion with Karl comes always back to the one subject 
till Karl knows as well, even better than Richard, 
every detail of that married life. Karl, for his own 
salvation, feeds upon the memories of Richard, and 
we feel that in many ways he understands and sees 
more clearly than his friend the things which Richard 
describes and struggles to express. Karl has come 
to know Anna, from the clothes she wears to the most 
intimate secrets of her disposition. 

The two friends are separated, and Karl is the 
first to escape. He goes to Berlin. Inevitably he 
is drawn to the room he knows so well, though he 
has never actually seen it. There, as he enters, is 
everything as he expected, with Anna standing in 
the window, wearing the dress he had seen and 
touched with the eyes and hands of Richard. Is 
it Karl or Richard who returns? Is it possible 
to say? Both men have lived so long upon the same 
memories. In that room, at least, Karl has ceased 


* The novel, ‘Karl and Anna,’ was reviewed in our columns 
on March 23. 
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to be Karl, having had no other life for three years 
than the memories of Richard. 

Meanwhile, Anna has lived for three years in the 
belief that Richard is dead. Her life is suspended. 
She, too, is emptied of any real motive, a mere unit 
in the great catastrophe. She will accept anything 
that will enable her to give a meaning to existence. 
She had been the wife of Richard, and here was Karl 
with the mind and memories of Richard. There 
is a moment of fear, incredulity and rebellion. But 
the void must be filled, and already she is the most 
real and intimate part of the life of the man who 
has come home. She loves Richard in Karl, and 
never even asks the name of the man she has thus 
accepted, until—as was inevitable in this tragic 
history—Richard himself returns. 

This is so far the common tale of a false friend 
and a faithless wife, with a spice of Signor Pirandello 
to give it a fashionable zest. All this, however, is 
mere machinery. The appeal of the play lies in its 
suggestion of normal personal relations crushed by 
a catastrophe that has submitted human nature to a 
strain greater than it can bear. The intimate case 
of Karl and Anna, presented in a Berlin tenement, 
is surrounded with meaner, less significant instances, 
showing that war outlives its mobilization and cannot 
be measured by a merely material havoc. The 
successive homing of the two men, each coming to 
the one bit of sanity and sweetness left to him in 
a mad world, is felt as the epitome of a silent 
catastrophe that has taken place in a million souls. 

The allusion to Signor Pirandello was not to be 
avoided, but too much has been made of it. Karl, 
assuming the life of Richard, Anna finding Richard 
in Karl, the suggestion of human identities trans- 
posed or intermittent—these are admittedly common- 
places of the Pirandellian theatre; but the present play 
is not in any sense derived. There is here no 
intention of dealing with the enigma of personality, 
no philosophic paradox or obsession; but the 
presentation of simple characters, losing their grip 
upon normal things, perplexed in the extreme. 
Submit a human being to conditions that level all 
distinctions between man and man, and he will, 
likely as not, be reduced and damaged in the process. 
That is the theme of the play—unlike any that we 
shall find in the cerebral theatre of Signor Pirandello. 

It was the immediate perception of a universal 
application that brought a Paris audience to its feet 
at the premiére clamouring for the German author 
who had presented this one poor instance of a 
general disaster. But Herr Frank is a dramatist 
and there is nothing in the play that suggests a 
wilful demonstration. The lesson is implicit and 
never obtruded. Every stroke is that of a man 
who feels the significance of simple words and 
gestures. Every touch in the play is personal and 
concrete. There is no rhetoric or abstraction. Herr 
Frank is technically a realist for whom the first 
orange that blooms in a shop-window after the long 
war means more than a Peace Treaty in 440 Articles, 
and M. Gaston Baty has found in ‘ Karl et Anna,’ a 
play after his own mind and method. His troop, still 
advertised as a company without a star, has never 
more ably supported him. 

Incidentally, Mademoiselle Marguerite Jamois adds 
to her laurels. The scene in which she confesses to 
Richard that she can belong to no other than Karl 
is unforgettable. To M. Gaston Baty and his players 
our apologies are due for singling out any individual 
performance, but, in amends, it must at once be 
admitted that Mademoiselle Jamois owes her success 
in the long series of exacting parts in which she has 
appeared during the last few years to the fact that 
she would be the first indignantly to deny any claim 
to be an “‘ attraction’? at the expense of her 
colleagues. Every player in this company shows 
the brighter for his fellows. 
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BROADCASTING 


HE providing of Talks in series has proved 

a right move. The danger would have been if 

the solution weakened as the series progressed. 
But in no case that I have followed has this been 
apparent. Mr. Woodward’s latest historical talk on 
‘ Diplomacy in the Nineteenth Century’ was full of 
interest. Mr. Massingham on Birds never fails to 
be informative as well as delightfully evocative of 
youthful ardours in collecting and cataloguing. Mr. 
Morton was as good this week as in any of the 
previous four when advising holiday-makers where to 
find, in England and abroad, equally charming things 
to see. Finally Sir John Russell’s learned historical 
survey of the English countryside served to remind 
us of what we are in such danger of losing. And 
while on that subject, let me say that last Saturday’s 
‘ Week in London ’ went outside the metropolis, with 
great effect. A debt of gratitude is due to the 
speaker on that occasion for the impassioned yet 
sane way he put the case against the spoliation of 
Boar’s Hill, Oxford, and the South Downs in Sussex. 
He gave modern Progress its fair share of praise, 
but was able to point to something as important 
in our lives—the undisturbed beauty of our remaining 
hills and fields. My own post-bag (small indeed 
beside the huge concern at Savoy Hill, but none the 
less reasonably symptomatic) has produced not a few 
expressions of gratitude, from Sussex at least, at 


this welcome aid. 
* 


The broadcast of Massenet’s opera ‘ Le Jongleur 
de Notre Dame’ was ruined by an _ interfering 
thunderstorm which did nothing to cool the 
atmosphere of London but spitefully intruded on our 
enjoyment. It is a pity the elements were against 
us, for the performance seemed to be very fair. 
The soloists came through well, the chorus rather 
muffled, the orchestra moderately clear. What did 
sound the clearest was the dullest part of the enter- 
tainment, the remarks of the narrator. I do not 
know what had happened, but this member of the 
cast sounded as though he were bored with the 
whole business. He may have been, but he might 


well not have shown it. The legend of 
Our Lady’s Tumbler is delightful, and what- 
ever Massenet may have done to _ cheapen’ 


it (precious little, surprisingly) the tale remains in its 
main charming outlines. I am all in favour of 
narrators of opera plots or of stage directions 
endeavouring to cultivate a strictly dispassionate 
style of diction, but the actual vocalization can still 
be kept pleasant-sounding. It is, I grant, a very 
difficult problem, and if Monday night’s narrator 
was trying to solve it I am ready to give him his due. 
But he did not suceed in being much more than 


monotonous. 
* 


The political broadcasts have made it amusingly 
clear that the great party leaders find it no easier 
than the vaudeville artist or the actor in a wireless 
play to get themselves as well as their message over 
the ether. One and all, these famous political 
‘speakers have been a disappointment as regards 
oratory. It may be that a political speech given in 
cold blood and in silence, with none of the repartee 
of the hustings, nor the spell of a physical presence 
made familiar by frequent advertisement, must fail 
at least in one way—the arousing of partisan warmth. 
Or so, at any rate, this selection of speakers gave 
one to suppose. Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald came nearest to realistic impersonation. 
The others handed out an effective list of facts and 
nothing more. 

ConDoR 
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LITERARY COMPETITIONS—170 
Set By PeTer TRAILL 


A. The gipsies have been “ warned off ” 
Downs. We offer a First Prise of Two 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a Sonnet on the 
Passing of the Gipsies.’ 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Gui 
Second Prize of Half a Guines 


for an ent 
exceeding 200 words) by Mr. Charles Pooter p 4 = 


tinuation of his diary, wherein he explains his vi 

Mr. Epstein’s ‘ Night’ (which he had to yoy - 
emerging at St. James’s Park Station) and records the 
remarks of his family and friends. 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, = 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 ’ 


Street, London, W.C.3 (eg., this week: LITERARY owt 
or LITERARY 170s). RY 


ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the Paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. : 

iii, Where a word limit fs set, every fifty words 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. ™ — 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of the 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed a 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Monday, June 10. The results will be announced in 
the issue of June 15. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 168 
Set sy T. MICHAEL 


A. Dean Inge recently created the phrase ‘‘ Bunga- 
loid growths.’’ The other day the Archbishop 
of Canterbury referred to “‘ these intolerably insolent 
and vulgar bungalows.”’ We offer a First Prize of 
One Guinea and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea for 
a Poem of not more than 20 lines on Ecclesiastical 
Bungalophobia. 


B. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for an essay, not 
exceeding 300 words, in the manner of (a) Dr. Johnson 
or (b) Charles Lamb on the subject of the New 
Woman Voter. 


REPORT FROM MR. POPE 


168a. This competition has afforded many oppor- 
tunities for the practitioners in the lighter muse. Few of 
the entrants have thought it worth their while to take 
either His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury or the 
Very Reverend the Dean of St. Paul’s seriously. The 
purists are properly offended at Dr. Inge’s use of so 
hybrid a word as ‘ bungaloid.” At the conclusion 
of a series of lively couplets, R. E. Grcen writes: 


Save us from the double infliction 
Of hideous huts and spurious diction. 


And may Old England long endure 
In landscape clean, in language pure. 


The complaint is taken up, too, by H. C. M.: 


And when our journalistic Dean 
Adopts a minatory mien 

And talks of bungaloidal growth 
(This is a dictum, not an oath), 
Something, we feel, must have occu 
To justify so rare a word. 


The task of selection has not proved easy. On the 
whole, however, I recommend for the first prize 


Fabs 
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Majolica—one of the few entrants who have deemed the 
subject worthy of serious consideration—and for the 


‘second David Nomad, in whose light-hearted and 


Gilbertian verses levity and brevity are successfully 
combined. Honourable mention is due to T. E. 
Casson, Pibwob, E. J. Bolus and Major Brawn. 1 
can only hope, by the way, that the majority of the 
readers of this journal will not identify themselves 
with the views expressed in either of the winning 
entries. For my own part, I am of opinion that both 
Dr. Lang and Dr. Inge are, in this matter, on the side 
of the angels. The poets appear to be on the side of 
the bungalows, but I suspect that the word “‘ bungalo- 
phobia > may have misled them. 


FIRST PRIZE 


An elm-encircled Georgian Rectory, 

Tea on the lawn, beneath a cedar-tree, 

An ancient Palace, where the gilly-flowers 

Gild the gray walls, and pigeons croon the hours, 

Or some smooth-shaven cloistered college-green, 

These are fit setting for a cultured Dean; 

But insolent and vulgar bungalows, 

That cluster by the wayside, growths morbose, 

Esthetic clergymen cannot endure. 

Your Grace and Mr. Dean, your taste is pure: 

The stately dwellings where your lines are cast 

For heavenly mansions you shall change at last; 

It may be that to Stygian suburbs go 

The folk whose taste is as their houses low. 

Then be your eyes averted as you pass 

The stucco bird-baths on each patch of grass: 

At Mon Abri, the Nest, and Montespan 

Dwell the descendants of the Publican. 

Shall it be said, Palace and Deanery 

House a new race of Scribe and Pharisee? 
MAJOLICA 


SECOND PRIZE 
In these dreadful modern days 
We may go our graceless ways, 
Play our pagan golf on Sunday all day long; 
‘We may modify, at need, 
Any portion of the Creed, 
But we mustn’t live in bungalows, it’s wrong! 


Cuorus 
For a high Ecclesiastic, 
Though his views are quite elastic, 
Fills with zeal iconoclastic when he sees 
(Cutely painted, quite artistic 
—If the term's not euphemistic) 
The bungalow we dwell in called ‘‘ THe Leas.” 


Our fathers would have said 
(But our fathers they are dead) 
That the Church in things domestic should not poke: 
But when Deans are cutting capers 
In the London evening papers, 
Why, such obscurantist reasoning’s a joke. 


[For convivial occasions the chorus is here repeated: but, in a 
competition which limits the singer to twenty lines, the eighteen 
lines given above must not be exceeded.) 

Davip Nomap 


1708. I am more than a little disappointed with the 
results of this competition. Few of the entrants have 
attempted to essay the manner of Johnson; fewer still 
have contrived to catch the style of Lamb. Elia’s 
style is so entirely individual that I should 
not have thought it would have presented any insuper- 
able difficulties to the parodist. The employment of 
initials for proper names, the frequent parentheses, the 
fondness for quaintly misspelt words and archaic terms 
~all these things combine to offer a conspicuous 
target for the literary archer. But the literary archery 
has been, on the whole, distinctly below standard. 
So far as Dr. Johnson is concerned, I can only con- 
clude that people have ceased to read him. I am 
reluctantly compelled to disqualify George White, the 
writer of the best Johnsonian essay submitted, for the 
simple and sufficient reason that he has violated the 


first law of English journalism, which is this: 
“* Never write on both sides of the paper.’ Not with- 
out a certain element of misgiving, I suggest that the 
first prize be awarded to Non Omnia, whose style is 
more Lamb-like than that of any of his rivals, and the 
second to A. J. Perman, whose resonant periods do 
indeed recall to some extent the author of ‘ The 
Rambler.’ The rest is silence. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Upon what Endymion, O Diana, shalt thy silver 
arrows fall? Queen, that comest from afar, wilt thou 
marvel at the wisdom proceeding from the mouth of 
a man—and if of any, of which man? Never, since 
the messengers of Greece stood before the inspired 
mutterings of the Delphic priestess, breathless, has 
the fate of empires depended upon the sortes mulierum. 
But what god shall inspire thee, we know not. May 
not we men, however, we coarse, politically-quarrel- 
some creatures, be ourselves divinely inspired to place 
our destiny in the hands of gentleness, faithfulness 
and love? Consider, O Reader, what wonders the love 
of a woman hath wrought in thine own life! And 
remember what wisdom she displayed when she 
declared herself not indisposed to accept thy prof- 
fered sovereignty! Such insight is well fitted to 
discern a man capable merely of ruling an empire. 

But stay, for the image of Mrs. X—— Y. has 
flitted into my mind. She embodies the corrosive 
female venom that has been held up to the obloquy of 
mankind since Solomon wrote of a brawling woman in 
a wide house and Socrates was driven to exercise his 
philosophy in the market-place. The urbane promises 
of our statesmen will dwindle, their polished periods be 
dimmed, their flowery perorations wilt, and the pro- 
fession of politician be available only to the pachyder- 
matous—and the deaf, if the scold is to become a 
political as well as a domestic institution. But, there 
are ways of dealing with shrews. 

Elia himself is no party man, but pursues his 
whimsies unmoved by the shouts of the hustings. The 
hours he spends at the India House provide sufficient 
intercourse with the indurative realities of our com- 
mercial society, and he is prone to believe that the 
female mind, though newly enfranchised, will occupy 
its leisure with the enchanting fancies of the female 


Non Omnia 
SECOND PRIZE 


It is idle to prognosticate when neither the present nor the 
past affords any rational ground for our vaticination. Nor can 
any man, however considerable his knowledge, however exten- 
sive his views, however penetrating his judgment, pretend at 
the present crisis to certitude upon an event whose issue rests 
with that portion of the human race which has even been con- 
sidered the most illogical and the most inconstant. 

Were the fate of our nation committed to the arbitrament of 
age and experience, nothing would forbid a tranquil expecta- 
tion; but when our fortunes are at the disposal of female youth 
and ignorance, even the most courageous cannot refrain from 
the apprehensions of timorous concern. 

Two considerations may mitigate these anxieties. First, the 
docility of a sex long accustomed to the yoke of marital or 
paternal guidance. Surely ignorance will be willing to be 
taught, and youth to be directed. That which has never been 
attempted before is undertaken with hesitancy, and that which 
is unknown with assistance. The untried multitudes whose pre- 
ferences are now to be disclosed may therefore neither perplex 
our ratiocination nor eject our anticipatory hopes. Further, the 
youth upon whom such responsibilities have been imposed cannot 
now be thought entirely unversed in the principles of govern- 
ment, nor absolutely without perspicacity in judging the con- 
tending claimants for political authority. 

He who has confidence in the ideas which he propagates will 
not readily conclude that they are ill-suited to influence the 
minds of others. Nor will he be prone to believe that instruc- 
tion, however limited, or enlightenment, however incomplete, 
will be no bulwark against the assaults of fanaticism and folly. 

But 

Cras ingens iterabimus aequor, 


and the event which’ the future has within its womb will in all 
probability attenuate alike our anxieties and our anticipations. 
A. J. PERMAN 
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HE death of Lord Rosebery has evoked a good 

many references to a prediction about him made 

by one of the greatest and perhaps the most 
eccentric of Eton masters, to the effect that he was 
of those who desire the palm without the race. Cory, 
within his limits, was probably, after Jowett, the 
acutest judge of undeveloped character and talent the 
Victorian age produced. But he was more than that; 
he had a profound, distinctive, all but unique feeling 
for youth. I can think of only one poem by another 
hand which expresses finely the emotion with which 
maturity must watch youth setting out on its journey ; 
and beautiful and moving as is the ‘ Pater Filio’ of 
Mr. Robert Bridges, the expression of paternal feeling 
makes less call on imaginative sympathy and literary. 
tact than the expression of a teacher’s anxious tender- 
ness. One shudders at the thought of the risks Cory 
ran. He might so easily have been merely pedagogic ; 
or wallowed in sentimentality, as the robuster orna- 
ments of the most debauching of all professions have 
often done; or leered, Johnson-Cory becoming Jekyll- 
Hyde. But in those incomparable little poems he 


escaped every danger. 
* 


* * 


When I have asked myself how this miracle was 
achieved, I have not found any of those answers: 
which comfort the worshippers of public schools. It 
was not, it seems to me, because he was in the 
tradition that he succeeded. I cannot see him in that 
procession which begins, perhaps, with Arnold of 
Rugby and concludes with the gentleman who put 
carpentry into the curriculum or effected some other 
such momentous reform. His success, I take it, came 
from his perfectly natural classical habit of mind, his 
antique conception of the relation of teacher and taught. 
Like Whitman, with huge and obvious differences— 
for Whitman, who thought himself most modern, was 
at his best full of aboriginal wisdom—Cory was a 
trainer of athletes, and with him would have said 
that the pupil most pleased him who spread a broader 
breast. But let there be no misunderstanding. There 
was then no affair of a Blue employed to produce 
more Blues. Cory was purblind, of a crazy constitu- 
tion, and unbitten by the game mania. But he saw 
life as an adventure for athletes of the spirit and 


himself as their trainer. 
* 


* * 


His patriotism was intense, and noble for all the 
fantastical forms in which it sometimes issued. He 
carried the military history of England in his head 
as men carry epics, and discerned the Homeric in the 
contemporary. When soldiers passed, and he cried 
to the boys, ‘‘ Brats, the British Army!’’ he was 
teaching them to see in the inconsiderable enough 
particular the sublime historic whole. All the ancient 
and simple symbols were vivid to him. If he spoke of 
the race and the palm, of the runners who hand on 
the torch, it was not as so many do on speech days, 
but with a poet’s sense of the life in such metaphors. 
He touched dead and desiccated imagery, and it was 
restored to its original energy and significance. He 
took the commonplaces of the master’s obligation to 
his boys, and they became shining truths. The tag 
about the reverence due to the young, meaningless on’ 
other lips, was not uttered by his, but the principle 
of it animated all his conduct. He transported his 
boys to the antique world in which such things were 
new, having in some instances that air of paradox 
which for the world they lost many centuries ago. 

* 


There was paradox, certainly, in his own life. As 
the years went on, he conceived of himself as more 
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and more a failure. He was but sendi 

to live the life in which he had “soc Sey — 
a trainer ignorant of the nature of the edie tee 
which he professed to prepare them. But it = 
precisely his sense of failure which inspired his fin 
poetry. Its note of wistfulness is altoget | 
The occasions of its regrets are peculiar to him 

not less peculiar is the temperance of pincer Bn 
In very many personal poets there is a suggestion that 
experience is, however lawfully, with whatever beau- 
tiful result, being exploited. The writer sincer 
enough, is still aware that his losses are liter, . 
assets. Cory thought of his simply as losses, He 
entered them, with a sigh, on the debit side, and knew 
not that in art they were transferred to his credit. 


* 
* * 


One poem of his, ‘ Heraclitus,’ has long been in all 
the anthologies, because it is the habit of anthologists 
to seize their matter from predecessors, but only once 
have I seen a selection from him which did anything 
like justice to Cory, and I grieve to say it was 
unsanctioned. Some years ago, those who cared 
about the curiosities and minor masterpieces of Vic- 
torian literature were frequently exercised in con- 
science about the morality of buying the delightful 
little books produced in complete independence of 
authors and literary executors by Mr. Mosher, of 
Portland, U.S.A. One looked, one murmured 

Angels in their crystal armours fight 

A doubtful battle with my tempted thoughts, 
and one generally fell. Among my unlawful posses. 
sions in those days was a slim pamphlet containing 
almost all the best of Cory. But why Cory should be 
read in permitted or unpermitted anthologies is hard 
to see. ‘ Ionica’ is a very small book, and there is 
in it hardly anything that one could wish away. The 
man who has ‘A Shropshire Lad’ in one pocket 
might very well have ‘ Ionica’ in the other; but I 
have never found anyone so wisely burdened with 
Cory. 


her its own, 


* 
* * 


That, outside libraries, I have never seen his history 
is much less surprising. It is so unlike all other his- 
tories of England as to be barely recognizable. A 
bundle of scholarly crotchets, though with a most 
gallant throb of pride in it. Yet, from a purely literary 
point of view, the total neglect of it seems to me 
more disgraceful than anything except the oblivion 
into which Richard Watson Dixon’s great history of 
the Anglican Church has been allowed to fall. And. 
indeed, Cory is one of those who, without being writers 
of the first rank, deserve to be read in their entirety. 
The strong individuality of the man makes itself felt 
everywhere. Fine or less fine, everything he wrote is 
definitely his, and to be ignorant of it is to have 
missed some trait of an exceptional personality. 

* 
* 


Why does not someone gather up every scrap of his 
work, every anecdote, and give us the whole man? 
Surely it more concerns us to know him through and 
through than to be supplied with biographies of—but, 
like Villon with the King of Spain, I cannot recall 
the name of the man who so effectually modernized 
public school education that all his pupils have been 
observed 

wandering between two worlds, 
One dead, the other powerless to be born. 
For all the uneventfulness of his life, it has a sort 
of epical quality as of the life of one who wished to 
train youth for epical living. If there be no public 
to-day for it, let it be written, on Charles Lamb’s 


excellent principle, for antiquity. 
STET. 
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REVIEWS 
AN ASPASIA OF THE REGENCY 


By Epwarp SHANKS 


Harriette Wilson’s Memoirs of Herself and 
Others. With a Preface by James Laver. 
Davies. 7S. 6d. 


protection of Fred Lamb, her second lover, and 
when she was beginning to be more than a little tired 
of him, she wrote to the Marquis of Lorne ‘‘ merely 
to say that, if he would walk up to Duke’s Row, 
Somerstown, he would meet a most lovely girl.’’ Hers 
is decidedly a ‘‘ diary without dates ’’; as she says, 
“Ladies scorn dates! Dates make ladies nervous 
and stories dry.’’ But she must have been at this 
time somewhere in the neighbourhood of sixteen years 
old. Lorne replied, ‘‘ If you are but half as lovely as 
you think yourself, you must be well worth knowing.’’ 
The modern reader will probably say that she must 
have been well worth knowing if she could talk but 
half as well as she could write. 

She was, it is to be feared, a not wholly estimable 
character. I find it a little difficult to accept without 
reservation her account of herself. She is rather too 
anxious to insist on her good-heartedness, on her 
generosity, on her spontaneous works of charity, on 
the care she took not to poach on the preserves of her 
colleagues. Furthermore, this book was written in 
pursuance of a design of blackmail. The Duke of 
Beaufort had persuaded her to give up his son, Lord 
Worcester, by promising her an annuity of £500 so 
long as she lived abroad, but after a time he proposed 
to commute the payment by a single sum of £1,200. 
Harriette thereupon took to her pen and found it as 
potent a weapon as ever her beauty. She and her pub- 
lisher had £10,000 to share between them as a result 
of the sales: how much more she received as a result 
of allowing it to be known that her pen might be used 
again can only be guessed. 

Her publisher, as Mr. Laver tells us in a pleasing 
introduction, declared that ‘‘ this publication cannot 
fail to produce the greatest moral effect on the present 
and future generations. (For) if 


Whrotec Harriette Wilson was living under the 


Vice is a monster, of such hideous mien 
That, to be hated, needs but to be seen, 


when has vice ever been so unsparingly exposed?’’ He 
lied shamelessly both in the hypocritical form of words 
and in the promise which in fact they convey, The 
life of vice which Harriette ‘‘ exposes ’’ is made by 
her to seem exceedingly attractive. Her attitude 
reminds me of M. Pierre Louy’s preface to his 
‘Aphrodite,’ in which, after saying that his heroine 
is a courtesan, he adds, ‘‘ Mais n’ayez pas peur; elle 
ne se convertira pas.” Harriette was a laughing, not 
a weeping Magdalene, and she gives no reason for 
supposing that, if she had had all to do again, she 
would have chosen any different career. On the cther 
hand, there is little, if anything, of a scabrous nature 
in her memoirs. Only those who care to gloat over 
the mere fact of a woman passing frequently from 
one lover to another will find anything to gloat over 
here. Harriette was a woman of delicate, if alse of 
free, mind and speech: she would have recoiled from 
any grossness, whether of the highfalutin or of the 
grovelling sort. Her story is of the days of a 
courtesan; the nights she leaves quite properly to the 
imagination. 

The book is not quite, I think, the work of an 
untutored amateur that she would have us take it for : 

I hate to dwell long on any subject, unless, indeed, it were 


the merits of these, my most interesting and valuable memoirs ! 
which I assure you might have been better stifi—but that Mr. 
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Stockdale won’t let me, or anyone else, study and correct 
them. ‘* The merit of such a light work as this,’’ stupidly 
says he, “‘ is, that it is written without study, and naturally, 
and just as you converse.” 


One suspects an author who assures us that she has 
composed with so much “‘ easy negligence.’’ Harriette 
was fond of reading and read with intelligence. She 
was by no means ill-equipped when she came to writing, 
and there are signs that she knew how to take from 
Sterne (whom she twice quotes) just so much as would 
serve her purpose. She is far from imitating him 
slavishly : she has, in fact, adapted his manner to her 
matter in a way that shows considerable literary 
tact and skill. The very first page of the Memoirs is 
masterly and it would be a stony-hearted reader who 
was not persuaded by it to go further : 

I shall not say why and how I became, at the age of 
fifteen, the mistress of the Earl of Craven. Whether it was 
love, or the severity of my father, the depravity of my own 
heart, or the winning arts of the noble Lord, which induced 
me to leave my paternal roof and place myself under his 
protection, does not now much signify: or if it does, 1 am 
not in the humour to gratify curiosity in this matter. 

I resided on the Marine Parade, at Brighton; and I 
remember that Lord Craven used to draw cocoa trees, and his 
fellows, as he called them, on the best vellum paper, for my 
amusement. Here stood the enemy, he would say; and here, 
my love, are my fellows: there the cocoa trees, etc. It was, 
in fact, a dead bore. All these cocoa trees and fellows, at 
past eleven o’clock at night, could have no peculiar interest 
for a child like myself, so lately in the habit of retiring early 
to rest. One night, I recollect, I fell asleep; and, as I often 
dream, I said, yawning, and half awake, Oh, Lord! Oh, 
Lord! Craven has got me into the West Indies again. 


It is hard to believe that the writer of this enchant- 
ingly vivid sketch was not well aware of what she 
was about and of the arts she was using to convey her 
meaning. Throughout the book she turns a sentence 
or a paragraph with uncommon neatness and it is not 
often that one has any feeling of loss from her 
inexperience in the craft of expression, What could 
be better than her description of ‘‘ the good Marquis 
of Headfort, who had long been our family’s friend, 
equally at hand to congratulate us on our marriages, 
our simple fornications, our birthdays or our 
unexpected deaths ’’? She has a real discernment of 
character and a real gift for putting it on paper. Her 
sister Sophia, who was seduced by Lord Deerhurst at 
the age of thirteen and disliked him because he never 
washed his head, but who always echoed what was said 
to her, even when he requested her to testify to the 
scrupulous care he took of his person, is throughout 
a charming figure of comedy. She would, thought 
Harriette, have suited the Duke of Leinster, ‘‘ but 
Leinster is not the first fool I have met with, who 
required wit and talent in a mistress.’’ 

Harriette is not, it must be owned, perfectly frank. 
She tells us more than once of her fidelity to this 
jover or that, and of the manner in which she rejected 
suitors who displeased her or who approached her 
without proper respect. What she does not tell us is 
where her money came from: she seems to dislike 
financial details almost as much as dates. Her suc- 
cessive protectors were generally, by her account, 
either poor or mean. Yet she lived in expensive style 
and kept a dame de compagnie and a footman, Will 
Halliday, who is, incidentally, one of the most delight- 
ful characters in the book. One has to read a little 
between the lines to realize that she was not merely 
a kept woman going from one lover to another, but, at 
any rate during certain periods, had a more extensive 
and varied practice. Nevertheless, if she is uncommuni- 
cative on some points and if she may be suspected of let- 
ting no story turn to her own discredit or to the credit of 
her enemies, she produces an impression of essential 
honesty, which had no doubt much to do with the 
high esteem in which she was held by so many men of 
wit and fashion. She was a hetaira in the best sense 
of the term, a companion as well as a mistress, and 
her society was sought for other reasons besides her 
physical attractions, though these seem to have been 
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great. This reprint will find her new lovers in a | to the laying out of a golf course. The fellow is 
an 


generation whose customs and ideas would have sur- 
prised her, though there can be no doubt that she 
would have exquisitely adapted herself to them. It 
might have been improved by explanatory notes on 
the persons mentioned, but the publisher has already 
given us so much for the money that any complaint 
would be ungrateful. 


ART HIERATIC AND ART 
DOMESTIC 


Eric Gill. By Joseph Thorp. Cape. 25s. 
The Dutch School of Painting. By S. C. Kaines- 
Smith. Medici Society. tos. 6d. 


R. THORP’S book celebrates the work of an 

admirable craftsman and a considerable artist— 
Mr. Marriott contributes a critical monograph, but 
both writers are non-combatants compared with the 
artist himself whose violent dicta copiously adorn 
Mr. Thorp’s pages. Mr. Gill’s artistic principles are 
as well known as are those violent oscillations between 
the ascetic and erotic in which for a considerable 
section of the public so much of his attraction con- 
sists. This combined cult of apparent contraries is, 
of course, no new thing in history; it appeals to a 
taste for sensationalism and when Mr. Gill assures 
us, in support of his plea for ‘‘ commissioned ”’ work, 
that ‘‘ hardly one man in a million can really be 
trusted not to make a fool of himself unless he be 
tied up and tied down by some sort of utilitarian 
purpose,’’ we are free to ask whether, except in the 
case of his lettering, the jobs with which he has 
been entrusted have ever successfully tied down his 
copious if often somewhat superficial inventiveness. 

The inventive faculty tends to become rare and 
Mr. Gill’s powers in this direction are half his 
strength. The fact that there is hardly any invention 
which may not from some point of view be accounted 
foolishness militates against its cultivation by artists, 
and it becomes necessary to point out that the riper 
criticism of posterity usually agrees to forgive what 
to a narrow judgment might seem the silliness of 
almost all inventive design. Another of Mr. Gill’s pet 
violences is his scorn for Post-Renaissance civilization 
—his hatred of modern conditions, of modern clothes 
—his absurd idealization of what he thinks was the 
classic standard in such matters. I hold no brief for 
the actual pair of trousers with which at present I 
make shift to pass muster before the world, but what 
kind of an artist is he who has never been struck 
with the subtle beauty of line, the marvellous web 
of exact yet scarcely traceable causality which lies hid 
in modern tailoring? True, its beauty is not such as 
a photograph can reveal, but does Mr. Gill really sup- 
pose that the Greek drapery of classic times would 
have stood that test any better? We see it through 
the medium of the stylistic learning of Greek artists. 

Mr. Gill’s determination to approach the study of 
life through the shaded avenue of pedantry gives to 
many of his works the aspect of quaint pastiches. His 
work is not only hieratic but very consciously so, and 
the ‘‘ utilitarian purpose’ of serving the Catholic 
Church sanctifies his Byzantine attitude. And yet if we 
had to name his principal talent we should say he 
was a wonderful contriver of brilliant toys—the little 
detached bibelot which serves no purpose but is just 
a ‘‘ curiosity ’’ depending for its attractions not a 
little on its exotic flavour, on its being a surprise in 
its modern surroundings and not belonging to our 
civilization. 

Similar is the position of popular revolutionaries 
like Mr. Gill in a world which relishes them for 
their piquancy. ‘‘ There I don’t agree with you,” says 
the Englishman in ‘John Bull’s Other Island’ when his 
friend proposes the removal of the local seer prior 


attraction to the place, he says, and gives ; 

if Mr. Gill degenerate 
the likeness of his medieval i “eg 

would disappear. Paradise his importance 

Having reverently assimilated Mr. Pri s atti 
towards the recent Dutch show 
I would not deny that the popular veneration ra 
works it contained lay in part in this pleasure of con 
templating a world somewhat different from our om. 
to which, nevertheless, we could almost in our child. 
hood recall something analogous. To the generati 
which called these pictures into being, howehes 
they had not a trace of such exotic attraction. Their 
virtue was their familiar truth to an everyday life 
of which the livers were by no means ashamed. ]t 
did not occur to them that their costumes were inferior 
to those of ancient Greece and unworthy of the 
painter’s brush. One suspects indeed that by Mr. 
Gill’s standard many of these pictures approximate to 
‘* photographic representation.” 

Of course, the best of them are by no means 
photographic—show, indeed, the habit of thoughtful 
generalization, which is forced upon any good work- 
man by intense study of the possibilities of his tools, 
Painting differs from sculpture in the kind of sacrifice 
it imposes on its votaries, but it is like any other art 
in that it arises out of its material, and the populariza- 
tion of painting by means of “‘ facsimiles of the great 
masters ’’ such as are put out by the Medici Press is 
not a movement we can unreservedly applaud. To 
see real painting even by painters less accepted as 
great were a truer basis of culture. 

Mr. Kaines-Smith wisely lays stress on the fact 
that it is to the seventeenth-century Dutchmen 
who bought pictures in immense quantities, if 
often at moderate prices, that we owe this 
interesting school. They bought them because 
they liked them. ‘‘ Dutch houses were not 
complete without pictures on the walls.”” He adds 
the truly cryptic comment: ‘‘ There can be no less 
inspiring conditions than these for the artists of any 
age or nationality.’? On behalf of my confréres and 
speaking emphatically for myself, for heaven’s sake 
let us recover these disastrous conditions and get on 
with our job. For the rest, Mr. Smith’s prose is 
commendably free from the nonsense which usually 
prevails in popular works on art. True, he departs 
not very far from the obvious, but it is amazing to 
see the number of obvious things which may be not 
unintelligently said concerning Dutch painting. He 
is a little ashamed of its lowly origin. Certainly even 
when, occasionally, an hieratic dignity creeps inte 
one of these designs it was not consciously hieratic, 
but that again I think was one of the things for which 
Mr. Priestley (as representing the public) was grate- 
ful. ‘It was so nice of these artists to be content 
to be happy in a world so like that in which other 


people were happy.”’ 
WALTER BAYES 


PROSPECTING THE PAST 


Primitive Beliefs in the North-East of Scotland. 
By J. M. McPherson. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 


HERE is no doubt that Dr. McPherson has “‘ done 

himself proud” in collecting this cartload of folklore 
from a slice only of Scotland. Nothing of the kind has 
been attempted since Dr. Gregor’s work fifty years 
ago. The book is divided into two parts, the first 
devoted to fire-worship, holy waters, tree, stone and 
cave cults and agricultural rites, the second to the 
“ Black Art.” Our folklorist hardly attempts to 
discuss origins, except when he passes some wholly 


meaningless remark as to the “ natural ’’ super 
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ism of ‘‘ primitive’? man. But there is no 

real reason why he should concern himself with 

‘orees; his not to reason why, but to present us 
with the invaluable data he has done. 

But there is nothing to prevent us from picking 

t among the treasures. One thing that will 
ike the Old Clo’ Man is the not infrequent similarity 
of Hellenic and Scottish mythological costume. The 
“ Burryman ”’ of the East Coast, a wretched deformed 
creature who was beaten and burned to cure the com- 
munity’s plague, avert famine, etc., is simply the 
scapegoat of sixth-century Greece, just as the offerings 
to the Hibernian corn-spirit resemble the Demeter 
rituals, We have not to account for these analogies 
the threadbare and question-begging device of ‘‘the 
similarity of the workings of the human mind,” but by 
the historical fact of the enormous influence both of 
Mycenean and classical Greece upon the Celtic 
invaders of Western Europe. : 

Another even more interesting inference that emerges 
from Dr. McPherson’s literary museum is the affinity 
of even comparatively modern folklore with the mega- 
lithic cult, of which, of course, Scotland 

sses abundant traces. I have often wondered 
if omitting the later accretions, Greece and 
the megalithic system of beliefs between them do not 
account for the whole cosmos of fairy lore, not to 
mention giants, ogres and witches. The powers both 
of witches and fairies are very similar to those possessed 
by the culture-heroes of the Bronze Age (Megalithic 
11), and highly specialized, while the underworld of 
the fairies, as of the Nibelungs in Germany, has endless 
associations with the ancient megalithic cult of the 
dead in these islands. The ‘‘ elf-darts ” of the fairies 
which killed cattle were originally flint arrow-heads. 
The same is true of well- and tree-worship, always 
intimately associated, though why Dr. McPherson 
should find that association ‘‘ natural” is beyond me. 
Well, tree and stone were repositories of the vital 
principle, and the connexions of them all with the risen 
dead, forced and intricate as they are, can yet be 
traced and analysed. It is difficult to understand what 
Dr. McPherson means when, in speaking of the number 
of malevolent spirits associated with rivers, he says, 
“In the mind of the primitive man rivers were 
uncanny.’’ Why on earth should they be? No, we are 
dealing with a stiffer problem than that. The doctor 
remarks elsewhere that ‘‘ with Christianity, the old 
nature-worship assumed a sinister character.”” But 
this is so loose a statement that it might almost be 
called inaccurate. 

No reader of Professor Rhys’s Lectures on Celtic 
Heathendom can have any doubt that the super- 
natural world of the Celts was packed, squeezed to 
suffocation with demons and evil spirits of every 
imaginable qualification. This was not due to any 
natural naughtiness in the Celtic mind but to the 
historical degeneration of the more ancient gods and 
demigods. They came down in the world, both by 
transplantation and in the process of time. The nymph 
of Ida saw herself on her travels as the hag of some 
Scottish loch. This suggests itself as the truer reason 
why the spirits of streams and rivers were so often 
demoniac. It is the greatest possible mistake to sup- 
pose that the very earliest religions are fear-ridden, 
and folklore is simply down-at-heels religion, In the 
Pyramid Texts, for instance, the earliest religious docu- 
ments known to us, there is not the slightest hint that 
the compilers were afraid of the supernatural host. 
Propitiation and all the innumerable dodges for avert- 
ing the wraths and mischiefs of badly-disposed spirits 
—all this was of later growth. 

Dr. McPherson has much to tell us ahout the 
organization of the black art among the superstitions 
of Scotland. What, I think, emerges from his 
material is the principal reason for the ferocious perse- 
tution of witches which has stained the annals of so 
many European nations. The moral argument was 
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not the ultimate one. For witches were not merely 
evil-doers (there is, indeed, something naive about their 
bloodcurdling ‘‘ Sabbats ’’) but bringers of healing, 
fertility and the like. Church and State were in fact 
persecuting for heterodoxy, for exactly the same 
reason as they persecuted the Albigenses. 

H. J. MaAssSINGHAM 


THE ART OF THE WEBBS 


English Poor Law History. Part Il: The Last 
Hundred Years. By Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb. Longmans. 2 vols. 36s. 


ENIUS, it has been more than once said, is an 

infinite capacity for taking pains: this infinite 
capacity is the undoubted possession of Mr. and Mrs. 
Sidney Webb. To take pains, in their case, is a 
natural reflex action. They seem capable of taking 
pains as regularly and as constantly as other people 
take their meals. Life for them is one continual 
process of mental digestion; for their readers, too 
often, one long hapless process of mental indigestion. 
When Mr. Nicholson painted the portrait of Mr. 
and Mrs. Sidney Webb, one on each side of the fire- 
place at Liphook, an intricate point of detail in dis- 
cussion between them, an otherwise tidy room 
littered with proofs and loose paper, and a small 
dog conditioned to ignore the existence of stray paper 
politely seated on the carpet, he indeed painted 
the picture of the Webbs which posterity will 
remember: their own peculiar domesticity, a polite, 
relentless political pertinacity. For two generations 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb have been respected for 
their knowledge and loved for their courtesy; during 
that time nothing has daunted them, nothing has 
been too dull for them. 

No one who has not the enthusiasm of a student 
and the patience of a professor is in a position 
to criticize their art. Theirs is a world in which 
the commonplaces of political environment are 
exposed to laboured and delicate analysis. The little 
game of which they are such expert exponents is 
that of stripping facts naked, scrupulously naked 
in every detail, in order that these same bare facts 
may be dressed up again for everybody’s admiration 
in new clothes. Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb have 
taken Local Government to their bos>m as if it had 
been their very own child, caring and watching 
over the ‘‘ integration’’ of its character with an 
art which no one can hope to appreciate who has 
not, at one time or another, been a careful student 
of a Webb book. 

So with their second part of the ‘ History of the 
English Poor Law ’ in two volumes and 1,085 pages— 
to the very last space for a line on the last page, 
and with three sets of indexes, one for the persons, 
one for the names, one for the subjects. Is there 
anything useful that can be said of such a work in 
less than 1,000 words? To endeavour to describe its 
contents would mean the reproduction of a list of 
chapter headings, a cold and colourless list of events, 
sometimes little known, sometimes well known, many 
of which only obtain their significance in the study of 
Poor Law in the closely knitted details and con- 
stantly reiterated arguments of this careful book. 

Much better is it to try to indicate the philosophy 
which inspires Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb in their 
industrious, patient labours and to suggest it to one 
or two kinds of readers who might profit from the 
discipline of reading what they have written. These 
two volumes form the history of a relationship, the 
relationship between those who are at one time and 
another so poor that they are not independent of the 
remainder of society which refuses to permit them to 
starve to death. The two parts of the work are 
made to extend over a period of 600 years; and they 
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end—in an atmosphere of modern utility—with an 
explanation of the new Local Government Act and 
with advice to local authorities on how to operate 
it. 

The book is so written, with cross-references 
and repeated explanations, that with the aid of 
indexes it can be consulted by town clerks, local 
politicians, members of assistance committees, and 
those seeking to help distressed persons confused 
by complexities of Poor Law, Health, and Insurance 
authorities whose interest is in practical administration 
rather than in political philosophy. But that is not all. 
It is for historical students and political philosophers 
that the book will have real charm. To them the 
history of this relationship, between the ‘‘haves’”’ and 
‘* have nots ”’ in all its intricacies, in its relation to 
religious organization, to growing industrialism, to 
parish government, to charity, to philosophical and to 
economical theories, to the ideas of Malthus and 
Bentham, to laissez-faire, to Trade Unionism, to 
Insurance, to popular education, to the prevention 
of destitution, to the growth of Labour Exchanges, 
of Maternity and Infant Welfare Centres, of 
asylums, and of hospitals must be thrilling and 
absorbing. 

However reluctant one may be to _ accept 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s view of the com- 
plexity of political organization and of the need to 
write up the present, as it were, in terms of the 
past, their work is impressive. That is the essence 
of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb; theirs is not history 
for history’s sake. Every line is written with a definite 
relationship to a constructive future and to the 
present. This alone has enabled them to carry out 
researches into local government, begun in 1899, and 
completed in 1929 in at least ten volumes. At the 
moment these are books for the student and for the 
municipal servant. In time, however, that which now 
appears difficult and dull in two long volumes may 
be simplified for popular consumption into a thrill- 
ing two hour kinematograph reel. Then it will be 
pleasant to recall the founder of the scientific method 
in politics, Francis Place, the shrewd fashionable 
tailor, who kept a library and entertained politicians 
behind his tailor’s shop in the Charing Cross Road. 


BAYLE AND OTHERS 


The Decline of the Age of Louis XIV. By Arthur 
Tilley. Cambridge University Press. 25s. 


HE subject of this book is French literature from 

1687 to 1715. It may be said at once that it 
has the quality of scholarship for which one looks; 
it is, in addition, well written and, as it could 
hardly fail to be, interesting. But, as Mr. Tilley 
confesses, the period can show few works deserving 
to rank as masterpieces. Hardly anything but ‘ Les 
Caractéres ’’ of La Bruyére will pass unchallenged. 
Yet the period contains plenty of interesting names— 
Saint Simon, Madame de Maintenon, Fénelon, Massil- 
lon, Bayle, La Fontaine, to name but a few. Creative 
literature is not well represented. To quote Mr. 
Tilley : ‘‘ There is a fair amount of comedy, but little 
of the first-class, no tragedy, hardly any poetry, not 
much fiction, and no regular novel.’’ The period none 
the less was one of great significance. With the 
revolt against absolutism in politics went a revolt 
against absolutism in literature. That, as is well sa‘d, 
is the real significance of the quarrel of the Ancients 
and the Moderns, a significance ‘‘ partially concealed 
by the confused character of the attack and the lan- 
guor of the defence.’’ 

To our mind, the most interesting figures are those 
of Fénelon and Bayle. Of the former an eloquent 
historian has written that he was the true originator 
of the opposition in literature and that he was “‘ the 
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Platonic founder of revolutionary thinking.” 

him even the ablest men had revered 
He first “‘ saw through the majestic hypocris < y- 
court, and knew that France was on the ps Ayr 
ruin.’’ It has been truly said that Fénelon trea: > 
Louis XIV at the height of his power more sev a 
than the disciples of Voltaire treated Louis XV J 
all his degradation. Mr. Tilley says that Acton in 
his ‘French Revolution’ exaggerates Fénel 
tolerance. The statements on this subject are a s 
Fénelon pointed out that persecution leads to h 4 
crisy and that ‘‘ he advised a general toleration,” 
To call these exaggerationg seems exaggerated, But 
whatever his position in thought, in literature ’Féne. 
lon owes his place perhaps most to his letters, which 
have even been placed in the list of the hundred 
greatest works outside acknowledged masterpieces 
Mr. Tilley agrees with Mr. Seillitre’s view that the 
mysticism of Fénelon is feminine. As a writer he 
concludes : 

He charms and soothes us, but i ‘ 
an arresting phrase or striking well by 
instinct: he has an artistic sense of proportion and harmony 
and the feeling of a classical scholar for correct and polished 
dictions. But he is always the grand seigneur, writing with. 
out effort and without desire for literary fame. It is as a 
man and not as a writer that he is of surpassing interest, 
With Bayle it is with the thinker rather than the writer 

that we are concerned, or better, with his position in 
the history of French thought. More than a genera- 
tion ago Fitzjames Stephen wrote an_ interesting 
essay on him in the Saturpay_ Review, 
afterwards reprinted, to which Mr. Tilley refers, 
Bayle may be little read now and his Diction. 
ary is unlikely to be reprinted, But his thought 
is interesting in itself and for its date. In his ‘ Pensées 
sur la Cométe’ he ventured to maintain: ‘‘ Atheism 
is not a greater evil than idolatry’’; ‘‘ Atheism 
does not necessarily lead to the corruption of 
morals ’’; ‘‘ It is contrary to experience that the 
knowledge of God corrects the vicious inclination of 
men ’’; ‘* A society of Atheists would make for itself 
law of good behaviour and honour.’’ Bayle aimed at 
making morality independent of religion but he clung 
to the doctrine of original sin. His theory of tolera- 
tion knew no exceptions. He has his importance too, 
in the history of periodical literature, with his review 
the ‘ Nouvelles de la République des Lettres.’ His 
Dictionary, so much pillaged in the following half- 
century, ought to be entitled, it has been suggested, 
‘ What M. Bayle knows,’ and as he knew no physics, 
the work suffered from a _ defect which the 
‘ Encyclopédie’ was to remedy. Bayle is a link 
between the rationalism and scepticism of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries and the rationalism of 
the eighteenth, between Rabelais, Montaigne, Bodin, 
and Saint-Evremond on the one side and Voltaire, 
Diderot and the rest, on the other. A double convert 
with a tendency to scepticism, he was a true believer 
in toleration. His limitation was, as Mr. Tilley and 
Professor Saintsbury agree, lack of grasp. If not “ the 
greatest man in the world ” as one enthusiastic dis- 
ciple judged, he was certainly one of the most signi- 
ficant, as Mr, Tilley so lucidly and learnedly exhibits 
him in his scholarly book. 


FILM PROBLEMS OF SOVIET 
RUSSIA 


Film Problems of Soviet Russia. By Bryher. 
Pool. 6s. 


pe importance of Bryher’s book (the author dis- 
dains a title) is that it describes for the first time 
a conscious effort on the part of disinterested persons 
to use the kinema as a free means of expression. In 
Russia the kinema was brought naturally to birth, 
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and though younger as an institution, it is maturer 
in form and intelligence than any of its more 
experienced contemporaries, not excepting Germany. 
The reason for this may be found in the strict train- 
ing required of its disciples, who, as directors, 
camera-men or actors, graduate ‘‘ chiefly through the 
State School of Cinematography at Moscow ’”’ : 

This was founded in 1919, to train directors, actors, 
cameramen, lighting experts and assistants. By a special 
Government decree all the studios are obliged to give a cer- 
tain number of places yearly to graduates from the school. 
Pupils are also sent to work in the studios during the 
summer, and are often used where crowds, etc., are required. 
The course is three years for a director, and two for an actor. 
Industrial qualification (actual work in studios) is also 
required after leaving. They are obliged to study the tech- 
nique of cinematography in detail, psychology, the history of 
art, costume, dramatic literature, anatomy, make-up, rhyth- 
mics, acrobatics, acting, sociology, and the science of photo- 

aphy. After the first three months, one Russian told me, 
those unlikely to prove suitable are weeded out. It is a very 
difficult course to complete. 

From this point the author traces the Russian 
film’s character by an account of the work of her 
jeading directors. It is a fascinating excursion, 
which drives on brilliantly to the conclusion of the 
book. Most of the directors, we learn, are young 
men with an intense desire to declare their beliefs 
and utter their country’s needs in the incomparably 
flexible medium of the movies. They approach with 
freshness an art form still unspoiled by the huge 
irrelevancies of our own or the American film. The 
vivid descriptions of Mr. Pudowkin’s ‘ Mother.’ 
Mr. Alexander Room’s ‘ Death Ship’ and ‘ Bed 
and Sofa’ (recently shown by the Film Society) ; 
Mr. Kuleshof’s ‘ Sithne’ (known over here 
as ‘ Expiation’), and Mr. Eisenstein’s ‘ Ten Days 
that Shook the World’ could only have been written 
by one drenched in the film idiom and show us, as 
no other book on the films in English, the passionate 
seriousness and idealism of the Russian kinema. In 
a burst of indignation, the author compares 
the Russian freedom of expression with thé 
stiffness of the British film censorship, which prevents 
English audiences from seeing serious and beautiful 
work from the Russian and German studios while 
permitting the most suggestive and ‘ jazzy” con- 
coctions from other countries to be freely exhibited. 

This paradox is the main burden of the book, which 
may be warmly recommended to students of the 
kinema who wish to see it put to its proper 
uses, and not exploited as a gigantic advertiser of 
the world’s light-heartedness. It is of significance that 
‘Film Problems of Soviet Russia’ is to be trans- 
lated into French. 


THE LESSON OF THE BOER WAR 


The Coldstream Guards 1885-1914. By Colonel 
Sir Jo'in Hall. Clarendon Press. 25s. 


‘y HIS admirably written volume fills the gap between 
the two works in which Sir John Ross of Bladens- 
burg has told the story of the Coldstream Guards 
from 1815 to 1885 and from 1914 to 1918. It is 
distressing, as Generat Pereira observes in his pre- 
face, that Sir John Hall’s untimely death, a few 
weeks after he had completed this labour of love, 
did not permit him ‘‘ to see the success that crowned 
his labours and to receive the gratitude of the 
Regiment for his fine piece of work.’? A well-known 
and accomplished historian, as well as a devoted 
Coldstreamer, he has extracted from a mass of regi- 
mental and private diaries ‘‘ every event of importance 
and interest ’’ in which the 1st and 2nd Battalions of 
the Coldstream Guards took part during the Boer 
War, to which all but two of his twenty-one chapters 
are devoted, As a specimen of his simple and straight- 
forward narrative, we may quote the account of the 


The Prince Regent and 
Charles James Fox 
at Brooklands 


THE PRINCE—Come, come, Mr. Fox, I am weary of this 
waiting. For what purpose, think ’ee, did I join you here 
on our brief return to this plaguey world but to find a 
little distraction—some amusement lacking in our day ? 


rox—lIf you will be patient, sir, I hope to show you as 
pretty a sport as ever we shared of old. Observe before 
us—a race track unlike any Your Highness knew. 


THE PRINCE—Tut, man! I prefer Epsom Down any day, 
or a four-in-hand spanking along the Brighton Road, with 
a good bottle awaiting us at the Ship at the end o’ the 
course. Come to think on’t, where are the nags? 

far, I’ve seen naught but yon new-fangled cabriolets, 
without a pair of shafts among ’em. 


rox—Your Highness may see the horses—or rather the 
horse-power—before you on the track. Look, sir! 
They’re off ! 


THE PRINCE—Gad, Fox, but there’s power, indeed ! What 
was it you said the creatures were fed on ? 


rox—Petrol, sir—a remarkable invention, or. rather the 
utilisation of crude oils brought to a rarefied distillation 
capable, under combustion, of producing— 


THE PRINCE—Deuce take you, Fox. You are for ever 
wearying me with your long-winded science. The speed’s 
the thing. ’Ecod, that vehicle’s a marvel! Would 
t'Heaven I’d had such a curricle myself in the old days. 
I’d have made mincemeat of my Lord Sandwich’s caléche 
in that match we had at Windsor. What said you this 
magic essence was called, Charles ? 


rox—Petrol, Your Highness, but I pray you remember 
there is as mighty big a difference betwixt one marque and 
another of this spirit as ever there was "mong the vintages 
in Castlereagh’s cellar. 


THE PRINCE—Rat me! *Twere all one to me, so that I 
could feel confidence in the beast when I took the ribbons. 
D’ye mind the day, Fox, when that knock-kneed leader 
fell and ditched me ? 


rox—Aye, sir, I do well. But were your ighness racing 
today, and would have no knock-knees i 

in your team, you would place your reliance on one brand 
of provender, and one only—SHELL. 
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death of Captain T. H. E. Lloyd, who was attached 
‘to Colonel Benson’s dashing column from March, 1901, 
till the fatal day when Botha overwhelmed him at 
Bakenlagte : 

When matters became critical, Captain Lloyd was at 
Nooitgedacht Farm marking out the camping-ground. But 
on hearing that Col. Benson was beset by superior numbers 
and was in sore straits, he leaped upon his horse and galloped 
to the scene of action. Hardly had he reached the bullet- 
swept ridge upon which some three hundred devoted men 
under their column commander were seeking to stay the 
onrush of the Boers, than his horse was shot under him 
and his orderly was killed. Presently, as he went on foot, his 
wrist was smashed by a bullet, but he only thrust the injured 
hand into the breast of his jacket and, to quote the words of 
an eye-witness, continued “‘to wear his usual grin.” A 
few yards further on, before he could reach his chief, he 
received another, and this time a mortal wound. 

It is interesting to note that the words about Captain 
Lloyd’s ‘‘ usual grin ’’ were struck out from the official 
account of this episode as beneath the dignity of 
history. But Sir John Hall has restored them, with a 
very true instinct, at the express desire of Captain 
Lloyd’s father, who thought tnat ‘‘ it was so character- 
istic of him to be smiling when hiding his wounded 
hand.”’ 

So much blood has run under the bridges since the 
South African campaign that even the events of ‘‘ the 
Black Week ’’ in December, 1899, no longer thrill 
us with excitement. It is difficult to realize how deeply 
the whole Empire was shocked by the death of a few 
hundred men and the loss of twelve guns. Nowadays 
we see that the sudden revelation of the effect of 
modern rifle-fire, which caused 700 casualties to the 
attacking brigade at Magersfontein in about five 
minutes, was a blessing in disguise. Had it not been 
for the lessons taught us by the Boers in this domestic 
squabble we might have entered on the contest for our 
very existence in 1914 without that remarkable train- 
ing which just enabled our tiny Expeditionary Force 
of regular troops to hold their own until the levy 
en masse was ready to come to their aid. We all 
know that the Germans, who thought our army negli- 
gible, soon changed their opinion and refused to 
believe that it was not wholly armed with machine- 
guns—so deadly and withering was the rifle-fire. 

Some of the most valuable pages in Sir John Hall’s 
book describe the influence of their South African 
experience on the Coldstreamers. Colonel Maxse, 
who took command of the 2nd Battalion at the end of 
1903, determined to convert it from the worst to the 
best shooting battalion in the Brigade of Guards. He 
wished to install at Windsor one of the miniature 
rifle-ranges which had hitherto been regarded as pretty 
toys for civilians, but of no military value. But no 
funds were available. He then assembled his battalion 
and put the matter before them: 

Would they consent, he asked, to a small stoppage amount- 
ing to about two days’ pay in the course of the year, in 
furtherance of his scheme? No further payments, he assured 
them, would be demanded, and ammunition on the miniature 
range would be provided free of charge and on so liberal a 
scale that the whole battalion could, if it were desired, 
fire continuously from breakfast to “‘ lights out.’’ No question 
of parading would arise; any man wishing to practise could 
stroll down to the range, attired as he saw fit, and there find 
rifle and ammunition awaiting him. For the next quarter of 
an hour they could regard themselves as a republic and talk 
the matter over and at the end of that time he should ask 
them to vote ‘‘ yes’ or “no.” During the prescribed fifteen 
minutes the subject was eagerly discussed by the men and 
when, in due course, Col, Maxse called for silence and a show 
of hands, he learnt to his intense satisfaction that they were 
unanimously in favour of his experiment. 

The result was that within a year the battalion rose 
to be the best shooting battalion not only in the 
Brigade of Guards but in the whole army stationed 
at home. Colonel Maxse’s example led to a general 
adoption of miniature rifle-ranges throughout the 
British army. Thus Sir John Hall’s pages illustrate 
the truth of Mr. Kipling’s remark that the ‘‘ pivotal 
fact ’’ of the Boer War was: ‘* We have had no end 
of a lesson: it will do us no end of good!”’ 
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By L. P. Hartiey 
Simon Wisdom. By Hilary March, Besant, 
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The Old Road. By M Crosbi ili 
By Hermann Hesse.  Secker 
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Mist. By Miguel de Unamuno. 
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WISDOM’S father killed a man for jj}. 
treating a horse, and the son inherited some- 
thing of the violence of his father’s temperament, 
For years he was the bad boy of the village, alwa 

up to mischief himself and leading others into it 
In a mild way his gang terrorized the neighbourhood, 
It was thought that the young hooligan would come 
to no good end; and when he killed his stepfather 
by throwing him downstairs the prophecy seemed 
on the brink of fulfilment. The deed was the 
outcome of a generous impulse, for the man was 
making his mother’s life a misery: but it was well 
for Simon that the facts were not generally known— 
not known, that is, till much later, when the saintly 
character of his life made it next to impossible for 
people to believe ill of him. For in the meanwhile 
had happened an event which turned the current 
of his nature into very different channels. A 
missioner arrived in the village with a_ beautiful 
niece, Melissa; Simon’s gang was in the very act 
of breaking up his meeting when Simon fell under 
the spell of Melissa’s beauty, turned against his 
followers and suffered a lasting change of heart: he 


SHADES 
OF ETON 


PERCY LUBBOCK 
Author of “ Earlham,” “ Roman Pictures,” ete. 


§ + 1 author was at Eton in the nineties of 
the last century, during the culminating 
years of the great headmastership of E..mond 
Warre. To those years belong the figures 
and scenes recalled in this book—in which 
they appear as they seemed to a boy, and in 
which an attempt is made to measure the 
effect of Eton on a boy’s imagination, 
Warre himself, F. W. Warre-Cornish and 
his wife, H E. Luxmoore and A C. Benson 
were among those who counted most deeply 
in that impression ;_ th se and other figures 
familiar to Etonians of that time are sketched 
in detail. A wider question is raised: what 
was Eton’s idea of education in those — 
days, and did it accomplish its idea ? 
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Only from a 

A very good barber, 

Do you get such a perfect shave, 
As from the Gillette Blade. 


But barbers are fixed things, 

An inconvenient circumstance, 
And Gillette you can buy at any 
Shop on your way home. 


BLADES 


Gillette Safety Razor Ltd., 184/188 Great Portland Street, London, W.1 
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CHEST DISEASES 


“Umckaloabo acts as regards Tuberculosis as a 
real specific.” 

(Dr. Sechehaye, in the ‘‘ Swiss Medical Review.’’) 

“It appears te me to have a specific destructive 


influence on the Tubercle Bacilli in 
Quinine has upon Malaria.” 
(Dr. Grun, in the King’s Bench Divisien.) 

If you are suffering from any disease of the chest 
or lungs—spasmodic or cardiac asthma excluded—ask 
your doctor about Umckaloabo, or send a postcard 
for particulars of it to: 

Cuas. H. Stevens, 204206 Worple Road, 
Wimbledon, London, S.W.20, who will post same to 
you free of charge. 

Readers, equity “* T.B.’s,” will see in the above 
few lines more wonderful sh than is to be found 
in many volumes on the same subject 


same way that 
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was converted. Thenceforward he preached to the 
villagers the beauties of humility and submission, 
and, as evidence of his sincerity, he married without 
really loving her the daughter of the grocer in whose 
shop he worked. She had always been kind to him. 
His romantic cravings now found satisfaction in a 
life of prodigious virtue, as before they had sought 
an outlet in mischief. So that when Melissa returned 
from America, where she had gone to make money 
for her uncle’s mission, but returned an unbeliever, 
convinced that the religious activities of Simon and 
her uncle were positively noxious—it was a terrible 
blow to him. His aspirations were once more at sea, 
his spiritual energies baffled and aimless. 

Miss March has written a remarkable book, a 
book whose imaginative power triumphs over its dis- 
regard of verisimilitude. Miss March’s_ con- 
ception of village life is allied to Mr. T. F. Powys’s, 
though much less highly coloured. Her mind is 
superficially preoccupied with considerations of good 
and bad; but underneath these she is fully conscious 
of the ameral tendencies of life, and observes with 
a certain detachment the interaction of the two 
forces. She is right to give her imagination rein, 
for it is imagination that lends her book distinction. 
It is over-fluid, and the separate passages and 
characters are often only flimsily inter-related: but 
the village and the villagers are real creations, and 
live in the memory. Miss March excels in the 
casual: her least studied effects are her best, and 
they have that quality of refreshing the mind that is 
found only among born novelists. 

It is not given to every writer to raise one’s 
hopes: Miss Crosbie raises, and then dashes them 
to the ground. The first few chapters of ‘ The Old 
Road’ are excellent. The heroine, living a placid 
and sheltered life in Cumberland, finds herself dis- 
turbed by vague longings, the inheritance of soldier 
(and illegitimate) blood that had found its way into 
her family through a gallant but broken veteran 
of the Peninsular War. Miss Crosbie writes with 
restraint and (a quality rare among women novelists) 
with an agreeable irony. The dialogue of the North 
Country rustics is particularly well caught and 
always sounds right to the ear. Here at last, one 
hopes, is a real novel of the countryside, with no 
admixture of town life to disturb it. But alas! 
Caroline loses her money and goes to London to 
find a job. As a chronicler of rural life Miss Crosbie 
was admirable, as an urban novelist she is not more 
than adequate. She introduces us to a group of 
literary people, some modern, outspoken and vital, 
and one, Francis Audrey, accomplished, graceful 
and tired. Him Caroline marries, though she still 
keeps in her mind the memory of Giles Winstanley, 
a rough diamond from the North. Both men are 
well drawn and Caroline’s action in forsaking her 
elderly husband (Audrey was forty-eight and she 
twenty-three) is credible and natural enough. So 


indeed are the subsidiary characters, the devoted 


landlady, Miss Frisby, and the emancipated friend, 
Vivian. Miss Crosbie is very intelligent, and her 
sense of humour never fails her. But to extract a 
new interest from such familiar themes as the life of 
a bachelor girl in London, the clash between two 
generations, the disagreements of literary coteries, 
would be difficult indeed: and Miss Crosbie has not 
succeeded. But though she has not fulfilled her 
promise, one still feels that it is there. 

German writers rejoice in Symbolism, none more 
so than Hermann Hesse. Harry Haller (like others 
before him) is aware of a divided personality: the. 
one kind, bourgeois, human and corrupt, the other 
wild, fierce, animal and single-hearted. The latter 
is the Steppenwolf, the wolf which gives the book 
its title and much else. The novel is divided into 
passages of action and reflection—reflections upon 
the dual nature of Harry Haller, interesting at first 


& June 1929 
but boring after unlimited repetition 
which consists of snatches of the life Jot 
world, all rather orgiastic and suggestive of 
organized and joyless vice. It is not always eas t 
tell whether the Harry Haller participating in the 1 
revels is predominantly bourgeois, or predominantly 
wolf, or whether he is in his waking senses or in his 
own dream, or in someone else’s: but all his 
experiences, it is clear, tend to make him more 
unhappy. Goethe and Mozart appear, in order to 
torment him, Mozart being especially exasperating 
‘ Steppenwolf’ has its compensations, however. 
A passionate love of music runs through it, infecting 
the reader with its ardour. It is as serious as it is 
pompous, and with a Little effort one can ignore the 
pomposity and enjoy the seriousness. It also main. 
tains, without doubt, a high level of imagination 
But it is an imagination that expresses itself in this 
complicated, ugly symbolism, the meaning of which 
is very far from clear. The book’s gayer moments 
display a sort of elephantine humour : 


“* You have been on the spree, Mr. Haller. You were not 
in bed last night. You must be pretty tired! 

““ Yes,”’ I said, and was forced to laugh too. “ There was 
something a little lively going on, and as I did not want to 
affront the proprieties of your house I slept at a hotel. My 
respect for the repose and dignity of your house is great. ] 
sometimes feel like a ‘ foreign body ’ in it.’’ 

““'You are poking fun, Mr, Haller.” 


He poked it seldom enough, poor man. 


‘ Mist’ is another novel written to illustrate an 
abstract problem. The hero’s attitude to life is as 
theoretical as the Steppenwolf’s, and far less easy 
to understand. The book was first published in 1914. 
How the dates fit I do not know, but Sefior Unamuno 
seems to have drunk deep of Pirandellian philosophy. 
He doubts his own existence, and finally goes in 
search of his author, to have his fears allayed. 
They are not allayed, and he dies. The character 
of the girl with whom he falls in love is well drawn, 
as are also the subordinate figures; but with the 
hero himself one rapidly loses all patience. His 
predicament has too little relation to the every-day 
world to be dramatic; and his character, which has 
only one human attribute, garrulousness, never even 
challenges one’s sympathy. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Bryan. By M. R. Werner. Cape. 15s. 


IT is not often that the life of an American politician can 
be made so entertaining to an English reader as this remarkable 
study of William Jennings Bryan. Mr. Werner is one of those 
biographers who do not suffer from the lues Boswelliana. Far 
from being blinded by admiration, he regards his subject with 
a kind of benevolent contempt. His attitude is not unlike that of 
Izaak Walton to the frog—handle him as if you loved him, but 
do not let him off the hook. He exposes all Bryan’s “* cheap 
tricks,” his unctuous sentimentality, his abysmal ignorance of 
finance, his tendency to believe “‘ that, so long as he could 
treat the world to one big, benevolent smile, the affairs of the 
world would right themselves.” The resultant work would be 
uniformly amusing, if it were not rather depressing to realize 
that this unlettered charlatan actually became Secretary of State, 
and that the redistribution of 14,001 votes out of fourteen million 
would have made him President of the United States in 1896. 
Apparently the sole secret of Bryan’s attraction for the masses 
was his “extraordinary voice.” The grotesque farce of the 
Dayton trial, of which Mr. Werner gives the ablest account 
that we have seen, was a fitting conclusion to such a career. 


Daniel O’Connell and the Story of Catholic Emancipation. By 
Michael MacDonagh. Burns and Oates. 20s. 


MR. MacDONAGH’S ‘ Life of O’Connell’ was originally 
issued in 1903. New material, including O’Connell’s diary and 
a mass of his letters, has since come to light, and forms, together 
with the centenary of Catholic emancipation, the occasion for 
the revision and re-edition of the book. It is a comprehensive 
and fair-minded account of Irish political history ffom the 
beginning of the nineteenth century until the collapse of the 
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Repeal movement in 1848. O’Connell himself is a good subject. - 
The Lytton Strachey treatment has not yet been applied to the 
heroes of Ireland; but O'Connell, with his simplicity, his 
rosity, his ideas of glorified commonplace, his amazing 
oovsical energy, his oratorical unscrupulousness, would respond 
a Mr. MacDonagh has not the new biographer’s art; but 
ie has at least made a praiseworthy effort to study a man as 
well as to write a political life. As regards O’Connell’s work, 

reat Tribune left Ireland but little better off than he found 
her; Catholic Emancipation would have come without him, and 
pug remains with the impression that his chief claim to 
immortality consists in the fact that he was, as Mr. MacDonagh 
shows, the inventor of popular agitation as it is now practised 
in all democracies. O'Connell, however, was a Liberal as well 
as a demagogue, or at least (as it is significant nowadays to 
recall) he found nothing in Liberal principles contrary to the 
interests of his religion. Through his voice the Irish asked only 
for a“ free Church in a free State.” 


Umbala: An Autobiographical Narrative. By Capt. Harry Dean. 
Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

THIS book sets out to describe “‘ the adventures of a negro 
sea-captain in Africa and on the seven seas in his attempts to 
found an Ethiopian Empire.” Captain Dean is apparently a 
well-known negro “‘nationalist,’’ and he is certainly unique among 

in having successfully commanded ships at sea. The 
title of his book, ‘ Umbala,’ means in English “ It is true,” 
otherwise we should have found considerable difficulty in 
believing a word of it. Few negroes of this type can write 
a book at all; but this one is not particularly well written and, 
moreover, the author has admittedly received some assistance 
from a Mr. Sterling North. It is worth while making an effort 
to believe it, if only to get the full effect of such an extraordinary 
record of fantastic adventure. 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning. By Isabel C. Clarke. Hutchinson. 
12s. 6d. 

THIS book follows in the wake of Mr. Osbert Burdett’s study, 
‘The Brownings.’ It is concerned less with Elizabeth Barrett 
the poet than with Elizabeth Barrett the lover. The most event- 
ful day in Elizabeth’s life was the day when Browning walked 
into her room in Wimpole Street. He found there an invalid, a 
woman condemned to dreary years of loneliness and isolation, 
whose mind was a prey to needless doubts and misgivings. 
Browning opened a window, and through that window the con- 
fined spirit of Elizabeth escaped into the sunshine. The difficulties 


that beset the two lovers are well known. The almost insane 
jealousy of Elizabeth’s father—a character to whom Shakespeare 
alone could have done justice—had reduced his daughter to a 
physical wreck. The only consolation that remained to her was 
her poetry. She had always been a poet, and of this poet 
Browning made a woman. The story is one that will bear 
retelling, and Miss Clarke has retold it with insight and 
sympathy. 


The Diaries of Mary, Countess of Meath. Vol. 2. Hutchinson. 
18s. 


THE second volume of Lady Meath’s diaries covers the years 
from 1900 to her death in 1918. The extracts selected by Lord 
Meath mostly deal with journeys to distant parts of the world, 
undertaken largely on behalf of the Ministering Children’s 
League. They are interesting as sketches of travel, and also 
as showing the excellent results produced by that worthy institu- 
tion. There is also a good deal about Lady Meath’s admirable 
efforts for providing cheap and healthy hostels for working girls 
in London, and about the Brabazon Employment Society, which 
has done so much to occupy the dreary hours of old people in 
Poor Law and similar institutions. These two volumes form a 
worthy record of a noble woman, of whom the man that knew 
her best justly says that ‘‘ outside her own home she lived for 
two objects alone—to walk in the light of the Christian faith, and 
to benefit her fellow creatures.”’ 


Toad of Toad Hall. A Play from Kenneth Grahame’s ‘ The Wind 
in the Willows.’ By A. A. Milne. Methuen. is. 


‘THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS’ is one of the animal 
books that have endured. It is still fresh as a May-time field 
and its riverside nights are lit with a radiant invention. Mr. 
Milne, essaying to make “ some sort of entertainment with 
enough of Kenneth Grahame in it to appease his admirers,” 
has amply succeeded in giving us pleasant memories of the 
book and a good play for next Christmas. Perhaps we shall 
not be able to stage all of it without professional resources ; the 
war-dance of the ferrets, weasels and stoats would soon exhaust 
our pocket-money and the domestic dressing-up box; but if the 
professionals will tackle the job, we shall all be there to folluw 
Toad to prison and on to his final laurels. Toad, in short, is a 
fine fellow and we envy those humans whose commerce with the 
river brought them on speaking terms with the company at 
Toad Hall. Toad angrily denied the judge’s accusation that he 
was indigenous: he soon should be—on the nursery stage. 


The SOUL TOBACCO 


MAETERLINCK says of 

flowers that they yield up 
their Soul in perfume. What a 
noble thought! 


But to the pipe-lover there is 
something infinitely sweeter than 
the perfume of flowers—the Soul 
of Craven Mixture. 


The Soul of “Craven” is 
inimitable, unmatchable. You 
cannot find it in other Tobaccos 
any more than you can find the 


Craven 


perfume of the natural rose in a 
soulless imitation. 


And the appeal to the sense of 
taste! How bewitchingly and 
entrancingly Craven captivates the 
taste. How lovingly the smoker 
of Craven Mixture handles his 
pipe. To him the taste and 
erfume of Craven is the very 
OUL of Tobacco—something to 
dwell upon, to revel in; some- 
thing, as Sir J. M. Barrie says, 
“to live for.” 


Mixture Tobacco 
Made by Carreras Limited, London, 
Ordinary or Broad Cut. Sold in Airtight Tins 20z. 2/5; 402. 4/10. Also in Cartridge Form. 
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NEW BOOKS AT A-GLANCE 
"Where a book is not yet published, the date of publication is 


added in parentheses. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
Suaves oF Eton. By Percy Lubbock. Cape. 7s. 6d. (June 3.) 
CaNADA AND THE UnitTeD States. By Hugh L. Keenleyside. 
Knopf. 18s. (June 6.) ; " 
Epwarp G1sBON WAKEFIELD. By Irma O’Connor. 
Blount. 18s. ta 
TWELVE PorTRAITS. OF. THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Henri 
— Translated by Madeleine Boyd. The Cayme Press. 
vd 
els VERSE AND DRAMA 
Tue Ripinc or Lancetor: By S. Fowler Wright. Fowler 
"Wright. 10s. 6d. (June 11.) 
Six Prays or Eucene By Alan D. Mickle. Cape. 
5s. (June 3.) is 
Tue Opes or Baccuytipes. ‘By Arthur S. Way. 


Selwyn and 


Macmillan. 


FICTION | 

In at THE DeatH. By David Frome. 

Tae Huntinc oF Hirary. 

Tue Storm oF STEEL. 
7s. 6d. 

Tue Torcn OtuHer TALEs. 
7s. 

Tue Man IN THE SHADOWS. By Carroll John Daly. Hutchin- 

son. 7s. 6d. 

Mr, Tuake. By Beachcomber.”’ Bles. 7s. 6d. 


Skeffington. 7s. 6d. 
By E. Winch. Skeffington. 7s. 6d. 
By Ernst Junger. Chatto and Windus. 


By Eden Philpotts. Hutchinson. 


Cock’s FeatHer. By Katherine Newlin Burt. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. 

Tue Secret Room. By A. R. Weekes. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
(June 6.) 

Tue Prince or Somesopy. By Louis Golding. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 
(June 6.) 

Harp Liperty. By Rosalind Murray. Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Tue Crater oF Mars. By Ferdinand Tuohy. 
7s. 6d. 

ScotLanD YARD AND THE MetTrRopouitaN Potice. By J. F. Moylan. 
Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

RuyMeE anD Metre. By Thomas Taig. University of Wales 
Press: Cardiff. 5s. 

MippLetown. A Stupy oF CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN CULTURE. 
By Robert Lynd and Helen Merrell Lynd. Constable. 
18s. 6d. (June 6.) 

Lanp VaLue Taxation anD Ratinc. By R. B. Yardley. The 
Land Union. 15s. 6d. 

Tur Crarm or Surrey. By Gordon Home. Black. 7s. 6d. 

Tur Tram or Lire 1n Cottece. By Rufus M. Jones. Mac- 
millan. 7s. 6d. 

Practica. Revotution. By Edmund Ager. Lutterworths. 5s. 

Tue BetrayaL oF BraMwett Bootu. By Frank Smith. Jar- 
rolds. 5s. 

SciENCE AND THE UNSEEN By Arthur Stanley Edding- 
ton. Allen and Unwin. 2s. 6d. 

Tur Pen Country AND THE CHILTERNS. By Ralph M. Robinson. 
The Bodley Head. 15s. 

Tue Meantnc or Beauty. By W. T. Stace. Grant Richards 
and Humphrey Toulin. 6s. 

Tue Itacian Renaissance. By Elie Faure. The Studio. 10s. 6d. 

BUTLER AND THE OpyssEy. By B. Farrington. Cape. 
8s. 6d. (June 3.) 

MytH AND MIRACLE. 


By G. Wilson Knight. Burrow. 2s. 


ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


The firms whose names are printed on the Competition 
Coupon offer a Weekly Prize in our Acrostic Competition—a 
book reviewed, at length or briefly, in that issue of the 
SaturDay Review in which the Acrostic appears. (Books 
mentioned in ‘New Books at a Glance’ are excluded: they 
may be reviewed later.) 


RULES 

1. The book must be chosen when the solution is sent. 

2. It must be published by a firm in the list on the coupon, 
its price must not exceed a guinea, and it must not be one of 
an edition sold only in sets. 

3. The coupen for the week must be enclosed. 

4. Envelopes must be marked ‘ Acrostic’? and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 

5. Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 
following the date of publication. 

6. Ties will be decided by lot. 


Heinemann. 


I June Ig2g 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 376 


First oF our TweEnty-EIcHTH Quarter 
(CLosinc Date: First post Thursday, June 6) 
Two Birps: ONE CATCHES MICE, ON 
THE SUPERSTITIOUS VIEW THEM WITH 


1. ‘* Him,’’ Peter said, ‘‘ the Lion’s ” 
2. ‘*Stalk on,’’ the Count cried, “talk! The fot Still sits.” 
3. Of a bold corsair we require the core. = 
4. Dead as the Dodo—gone for evermore. 

5. The heart of peace and quiet, sleep and ease. 

. A solid square, but halve it, if you please. 
8 
9. 
10 


MOTHS ONE prgys: 
AMAZE. 


Jack knows it well enough. (Pray dock a 1 
Riot! The sooner it’s suppressed, the better. 
Like agéd shepherd, rain and shine foreseeing. 
Your washerwoman calls it into being. 


etter.) 


Solution of Acrostic No. 374 


T  erra-cott A * On with the dance! let joy be 
H uf F unconfined : 
E ss Ay No sleep till morn, when Youth - 
Oo i. L and Pleasure meet 
L inte L To chase the glowing Hours with 
D i orti N Childe H 
10 iii 

> spropo' arold, iii, 22, 
pparitio N 

braG Gart 


Acrostic No, 374.—The winner is ‘‘Clam’’ (name and a 
please !), who has chosen as his prize ‘ Walter! de la Mare,’ by 
Forrest Reid, published by Faber and Gwyer, and reviewed by 
us on May 18. Five other competitors named this book, thirteen 
‘ Ants, Bees, and Wasps,’ ten ‘ Detective and Secret Service 
Days,’ etc., etc. 

Atso Correct.—Mrs, Boothroyd, Gay, N. O. Sellam, Peter 
Sisyphus. 

One Licut Wronc.—A. de V. Blathwayt, Boskerris, M. de 
Burgh, Mrs, J. Butler, Carlton, Miss Carter, Ceyx, J. R. Cripps, 
Fossil, Iago, Jeff, Madge, Margaret, Rho Kappa, Shorwell, 
St. Ives, Stucco, C. J. Warden. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Armadale, A. E., Mrs. Robt. Brown, 
J. Chambers, Chailey, Chip, Dhualt, M, East, Elizabeth, Fars- 
don, G. M. Fowler, E, W. Fox, Glamis, Mrs, Greene, John 
Lennie, Lilian, Met, George W. Miller, Tyro, Yendu. All others 


more, 


SATISFACTION 


JENTIRE and lasting satisfaction will follow a 

choice from the smart new patterns now avail- 
able in ‘* LUVISCA” shirts, pyjamas and soft 
collars. They wear better than silk, launder better 
than silk, and are much cheaper than silk. 


Sold by leading Hosiers, Outfitters and Stores. 


PYJAMAS & SOFT COLLARS 


If any difficulty in obtain- 
ing, write Courtauld’s, Ltd. 
(Dept. 99M). 16 St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand, London, E.C.1, 
for name of nearest retailer 
and descriptive literature, 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


HE Stock Exchange is realizing with relief 
that the political uncertainty, which has had 
such a restraining influence on markets for so 
long, wil in a few hours be dispelled. The City 
is Conservative, yet to-day the City is by no means 
confident that the Election results will prove to their 
way of thinking, Unfortunately, there is another 
factor which is disturbing markets—the monetary 
ition. For the last few weeks the fact that the 
Bank of England has been able to secure a consider- 
able amount of gold has turned attention away from 
the fact that the dollar value of sterling is perilously 
near the gold point. I have suggested in these notes 
during recent weeks that once the Election was over 
we should enjoy a spell of more active markets, but 
it is feared that this unnoticed—it cannot be called 
new—factor may prove a deterrent to Stock Exchange 
activity. Although it is difficult to see daylight in the 
nt monetary fog, we must hope that a satis- 
factory solution of the problem will be found -without 
the Bank of England Rate being again raised. 


HOME RAILS 


Once the General Election is out of the way and 
we know the worst—or the best—I am inclined to 
think we shall witness much more public interest in 
Home Railway securities. It has been somewhat of 
a paradox during the past few weeks that as the 
general position of the railways has improved, so 
have quotations for the stocks fallen away—to such 
an extent that they stand to-day considerably below 
those current a year ago when the outlook was not 
nearly so hopeful. To my mind there are several 
factors which should encourage public interest. In 
the first place we have the weekly increases in 
general merchandise traffics compared with last year, 
especially in regard to coal and coke, increases 
which should continue, provided trade and industry 
are not hindered by unsound legislation. Steps are 
being taken, too, to meet the loss in passenger 
revenue, and another important point is that a 
genuine effort is being made towards lowering work- 
ing costs and introducing economies in many 
directions. We are now within four weeks of the 
end of the railway half year, and within six or seven 
weeks of the interim dividend announcements; and 
although I am not anticipating any changes from 
the rates distributed a year ago, I am hopeful that 
the directors will again be able to indicate further 
progress along the road of economy. This would 
encourage the market considerably. Meantime, the 
ordinary stocks seem to stand at quite tempting 
prices for those who are prepared to wait for results. 
Westerns, for instance, are 18 points, Brums 24 
points, Berwick Second Preference 11 points, Berwick 
Deferred 5 points, and Southern 10 points below 
their quotations of a year ago, before the change 
in traffic tendencies occurred. 


ARGENTINE RAILWAYS 


The firmness of the ordinary stocks of the leading 
Argentine Railways has been one of the outstanding 
features of the stock markets during the recent drab 
period, and I am inclined to ascribe this firmness to 
the maintenance of the interim dividends a few 
weeks back, to the continuation of good traffic 


returns, and to the general favourable outlook in the 
Argentine. The Argentine Railway year finishes 
within the next four weeks, and judging by the traffic 
figures to date, I do not think the companies will 
have any difficulty whatever in repeating last year’s 
final distributions all round. The stocks, therefore, 
in my opinion are still worth considering, from the 
point of view of yield as well as for capital 
appreciation. The Central Argentine traffic shows 
an increase of over £320,000 to date, and it is 
fairly safe to assume that despite an extra amount of 
prior charges which have been recently issued, the 
company will be able to repeat its 7 per cent. distribu- 
tion for the year. At the current price of 98, which, 
by the way, includes five months of accrued dividend, 
the yield would be around £7 6s. per cent. 

The Entre Rios traffic also shows satisfactory 
increase, and here again I look for a repetition of 
the 7 per cent. dividend for the year. A yield similar 
to the former is provided by the stock, which is also 
quoted at 98. This stock may not be quite so well 
secured as the first mentioned, but the districts 
served by it are developing rapidly, and further 
improvement in its prospects may therefore be 
anticipated. 

A company which has lagged behind the others 
to a certain extent in the matter of earnings, but 
which is now picking up very well, is the Cordoba 
Central. Only a small increase is disclosed here, and 
it is probable that no more than last year’s 2 per 
cent. on the ordinary stock will be distributed. At 
the current quotation of 39 the immediate future 
is to a certain extent discounted, but for the investor 
who is prepared to wait for results the stock is, to 
my way of thinking, a promising purchase. 


LIPTONS 


It has been known for some time that the 
directors of Liptons Limited were working on a 
scheme for the reorganization of the company’s 
capital, the moment appearing opportune in view of 
the fact that the reorganization of the company’s 
business was sufficiently advanced. The scheme has 
now been published. It is drawn up in collaboration 
with Sir William McLintock and Sir Gilbert Garnsey, 
the well-known chartered accountants, who, share- 
holders are informed, are of the opinion that the 
proposals are equitable as between the various classes 
of shareholders. 

The scheme provides that the arrears of dividend 
on both the 5 per cent. cumulative preference shares 
and the g per cent. cumulative preference shares— 
which at December 31 last amounted to £340,0o0o— 
are to be cancelled. The capital is to be reduced 
by £1,827,500 by writing 8s. per share off 1,000,000 
5 per cent. cumulative £1 preference shares; by 
writing 8s. per share off 600,000 g per cent. 
cumulative £1 preference shares; and by writing 19s. 
per share off 1,250,000 £1 ordinary shares. Each 
resulting 5 per cent. preference share of 12s. will 
then be split into one non-cumulative 5 per cent. first 
preference share of 1os. and two ordinary shares of 
1s. each; and each g per cent. preference share of 12s. 
will be split into one non-cumulative 6 per cent. 
second preference share of ros. and two ordinary 
shares of 1s. each. 

As a result of this arrangement, the issued 
ordinary capital will be increased from the present 
size of 1,250,000 ordinary shares to 4,450,000 shares. 
The scheme appears an equitable one, and it is 
suggested it should receive the support of the various 
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classes of shareholders. When it is approved, it 
would appear that the ordinary shares should be 
standing in the neighbourhood of 2s. 6d. while the 
preference shares should be saleable at a higher level 
than that ruling to-day. 


RUSSO ASIATIC 


A fortnight ago reference was made in these notes 
to interesting developments in connexion with the 
Russo Asiatic Consolidated Limited. These develop- 
ments have now matured in the form of a scheme 
for the segregation of the company’s assets, with a 
view to the Russian properties and claims remaining 
with this company, and the other assets being trans- 
ferred to a separate company in which shareholders 
will receive free of charge a pro rata participation. 

The scheme entails the formation of a new company 
which will be known as the Mining Trust Limited. 
The capital of this new company will consist of 
6,000,000 £1 shares, of which 3,000,000 will ba 
utilized to acquire certain assets, £1,500,000 
represent cash subscriptions, 500,000 shares will be 
under option for two years at par, while the remain- 
ing 1,000,000 will be held in reserve. This new 
Mining Trust will hold a controlling interest in the 
Mount Isa Mines and the Ellyou Goldfields Develop- 
ment Corporation, together with certain interests in 
France and Northern Rhodesia. The Russo Asiatic 
Consolidated Company will retain £50,000, its 
properties in Russia, and its claims against the Soviet 
Government, which amount to £ 56,000,000. 

Existing shareholders of the Russo Asiatic Com- 
pany are to receive one new 41 share in the Mining 
Trust for every eight Russo shares now held, and, in 
addition, one share of the nominal value of 2s. 6d. 
in the newly formed Russo Asiatic Consolidated 
Company. I am of opinion that the aggregate value 
of the shares to be received in place of existing hold- 
ings will exceed the present market price of Russo 
Asiatic shares, and would suggest that shareholders 
for this reason should retain their interest. 


CHARTERED 


Despite the general apathy, more interest has been 
shown of late in the shares of those companies formed 
to develop the vast copper field in Northern Rhodesia. 
In view of the fact that certain of the most powerful 
mining groups in this country have associated them- 
selves into a group to guarantee the financing of 
certain of these companies to the extent of no less 
than £4,000,000 sterling, this renewal of interest is 
not surprising. The fact appears to be somewhat 
overlooked, however, that the British South Africa 
Company, or Chartered, as it is known, not merely 
hold mineral rights over these properties in Northern 
Rhodesia, but, in addition, are either directly or 
indirectly interested in them. 

In these circumstances, those who wish to interest 
themselves in this new field, but do not wish to entail the 
speculative risk which the purchase of such shares as 
N’Changa, Rhodesian Congo Border and Roan 
Antelope involves at the present level, should con- 
sider the safer method of securing an interest by pur- 
chasing Chartered shares. Admittedly, on the basis 
of the dividends paid during the last few years, which 
have amounted to 1s. 6d., the yield is not high, but 
should this new field develop as anticipated the 
Chartered Company must reap a rich reward, and if, 
op the other hand, the new field proves disappointing, 
Chartered shares should not have any very material 
fall. 


COMPANY MEETING 


In this issue will be found a report of the meeting 
of Nitrate Producers’ Steamship Company. 


Taurus 


1 June 1929 


Company Meeting 
NITRATE PRODUCERS’ STEAMSHp 


EFFECT OF TRADE UNION REGULATIONS 


SIR JOHN LATTA’S VI=WS 


The Annual General Meeting of the Nitrate Producers’ S 
ship Company, Ltd., was held on May 24 illi ee 
4 pany y 24 at 20 Billiter Buildings, 

Sir John Latta, Bart. (the chairman), said t i 
closing months of last year an the 
the freight market led shipowners to hope that the long A 
of depression was disappearing. That sanguine view resulted 
in the placing of orders for new tonnage to an inordinate 
extent. Rates were steadily recovering from the glut of vessels 
built under the impetus of Trade Facilities Loans. Unfortu. 
nately, that ill-advised innovation, the Trade Facilities Act, was 
being actively copied in foreign countries and might be inde. 
finitely continued. The inducement, therefore, to create still 
further unwanted tonnage persisted, and already the improvement 
mentioned had been checked. 


THE OUTLOOK 


As to the outlook, they were approaching what might prove 
the most momentous General Election for generations. With 
the rise of Socialism and the pseudo-democratic idealism which 
it had engendered, our ability to. compete in world markets 
had steadily diminished, while there had been a corresponding 
increase in unemployment. Until our workers, who were the 
finest craftsmen in the world, were free from senseless trade 
union restrictions, any absorption of the unemployed would be 
but temporary. As tramp shipowners, they had unique oppor. 
tunities of detecting world trade movements, and of forming 
opinions as to why one country was) more prosperous than 
another. They observed—what our Labour mentors apparently 
did not—that Continental consumers and manufacturers enjoyed 
a great advantage from the lower freights at which shipowners 
could profitably carry, among other things, foodstuffs and raw 
materials to their ports, owing to the operating expenses in the 
process being much less than corresponding charges at British 
ports, due to a more sane and sensible use of labour. 


LABOUR AND TRADE UNION REGULATIONS 


Living on an island, liquidity of labour in the country’s arterial 
and key industries was vital to our existence. Unfortunately, 
it was through the medium of these jugular vein industries 
that Labour leaders exercised their stranglehold on the country. 
In consequence, foodstuffs and raw materials, not to mention 
other commodities, imported were more costly, because port, 
stevedore and railway charges were based on the uneconomic 
wages obligatory in the sheltered key industries. Thus engineer 
ing, shipbuilding and other trades, upon the prosperity of 
which so many workers—including the sons and daughters of 
these railway and dock workers themselves—had to depend, 
were pauperized. On balance, therefore, wage-earners as a 
whole were losers, while the normal interdevelopment of 
trade was thrown out of joint. The ill-assorted partnership 
between party politics and labour in this country operated to 
our manifest discomfiture. Labour members in Parliament had 
countenanced trade union restrictions and had exercised their 
legislative influence, financially and otherwise, as if foreign 
competition did not exist. In the result, many of our basic 
and kindred industries were now liabilities and not assets to 
the nation. Until trade union regulations were judiciously over- 
hauled root and branch, our workers would remain handcuffed 
in world competition. 


The leaders of Socialism, in the insularity of their vision, 
overlooked the fact that the margin upon which we maintained 
our equilibrium in world affairs rested, to a large extent, 
if not entirely, on the trade and money our bankers, merchants 
and shipowners brought to us by the utilization of foreign 
labour in operations outside of these islands altogether. When, 
therefore, Mr. Snowden talked of appropriating and dealing with 
the country’s wealth, he should have in mind how easy 
bait might be placed beyond his reach, apart from the con- 
sideration that the very mention of such dishonesty would 
create a financial panic, with consequences incalculable. It was 
to be hoped that-the British worker would consider these prob- 
lems and vote at the coming election in accordance with 
dictates of his own sturdy common sense. Hear, hear.) 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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YOUR INVESTMENT PROBLEMS 


Inquiries on all matters of Stocks and Shares are 
promptly replied to in the daily “Answers” column 


The 


The advice given is positive and impartial, and 


aims solely at furthering the interests of investors. 


Address your queries to The Editor, 


20, Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C. 2 


On sale at all newsagents and bookstalls. 
DAILY, TWOPENCE 


“ THE RECOGNISED ORGAN OF THE 
LEGAL PROFESSION.” 


SOLICITORS’ 


JOURNAL 


The Summer 


Special Number 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON 


Saturday, 29th June, 1929 


AND WILL CONTAIN CONTRIBUTIONS BY 
SOME OF THE MOST EMINENT LAWYERS 
OF THE DAY 


The New Company Law 


The first of a series of brilliant Articles that well- 
known authority Mr. Arthur Stiebel, M.A., ~at- 


Law, Registrar, Companies (Win -up) Department 
and author of Stiebel’s “ Company Law and Precedents,” ; 


will appear in this issue. 


ORDER YOUR COPIES EARLY 


Greatly Enlarged Circulation 


uiries for Advertising Space and Rates should be 
le at once to :— 


The Assistant Editor, 
* The Solicitors’ Journal,” 


Breams Buildings, 
Telephone: Holborn 1853 7 


“WHEN TRADE IS BAD—ADVERTISE.” 
—H.R.H. The Prince of Wales at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Best Medium for Advertising 


‘* The Solicitors’ Journal "—That admirably 
conducted paper of the profession.’ 
—The Hon. Mr. Justice McCardie. 
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Book Bargains 


Hardy’s Wessex Novels. 17 vols. 


issue. With this 
- is Wessex Poems. Ist Edit. 18 vols. in all. 1894-98. 
are. 


Edgar Ailes Poe’ ’s Works. 4 vols. 1874. 30s. 

Scott’s Waverley Novels. 48 vols. Half-calf, gilt. 1856. £10. 
Thiers’s History of the French Revolution, Portraits and other 
illustrations. 5 vols. London 1838. £3 10s. 
Carlyle’s French Revolution. 3 vols. Library Edit. 

The Butterfly. Complete set in 12 parts. £2 2s. 

Colour Prints of Hiroshige. New, 21s. Published at £8 3s. 

Block Printing and Book Illustration in Japan. New, £2 2s. 
Published at £4 4s. 

Defoe’s Works. 14 vols. Just issued. £5 6s. 

Milne Gallery of Children. L.P. £3 3s. 

Noel Williams. Life of Queen Margot. 15s. Published at 42s. 

Shaw’s British Sporting Artists. 25s. Published at 42s. 

Lucas. John Constable the Painter. 35s. Published at 63s. 

Weighall. Ancient Egyptian Works of Art. 30s. Pub. at 63s. 


10s. 


BOOKS WANTED 


Bennett. Old Wives’ Tales. 1908. 
Tennyson’s Poems. 1830 and 1833. 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam. 1850. 
Galsworthy’s Forsyte Saga. 1922. 
Lamb’s Album Verses. 1830. 
Shaw’s Plays. 2 vols. 1898. 
Hardy’s Tess. 3 vols. 1891. 
Melville. The Whale. 3 vols. 1851. 
Boswell’s Johnson. 2 vols. 1791. 
Chesterfield Letters. 2 vols. 1774. 
Wells’s Time Machine. 1885. 
Wells’s Love and Mr. Lewisham. 1900. 


Please report any Saleable Books. Send a Postcard if you 
have a Library for Sale. Prompt attention given 


GREVILLE WORTHINGTON, 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 


1 June 1929 


Shipping 


INDIA 


& & BRITISH ~ 
MAIL AND SERVICES 
(Under ment) 
LONDON, MARSEILLES, etc., MEDI TERRANEAN, 
INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, BURMA, CEYLON, 
CHINA, hn MAURITI Tus, EAST AND SOUTH Traits 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, etc., etc. . ete. 
P. & O. and B.I, Tickets interchangeable, also Tickets of 
— 


P. & O., Orient and New Zealand Shipping Companies 


Offices, Street, 
B.l. Agents: GRAY, DAWES rs Co., 128 


Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this 

parish of 8,000 people by sending wae clothi 

or “ rummage ”’ of any kind to the Mission S; 
Mary’s Vicarage, Edmonton, N 


Personal 


HE ROYAL RELIGION.” Read the beautiful Vision ot 
"T a peaceful, joyful and progressive Humanity realized 
fourteen Festivals. Post Brean 


id 1s. 6d. Mr. I. 
77 Blenheim Crescent, Notting Hill, London, W.11. 


Scholarships 


KING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


AN EXAMINATION will be held on June 11, 12 and 13 for 
three ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
For particulars apply to the Headmaster. 


BIRMINGHAM. Miscellaneous 
T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON. 
‘ie. Decorations, Alterations and all Repairs. Phone 22 
Typewriting © Wimbledon. Manufacturer of “ ODO” paint and marble 


Technical, Scientific, etc., accurately 
MS » and speedily typed by experienced operators. 
* Moderate terms. 
The Misses Farran and Robertson, 10 Bell Yard, Temple 
Bar, W.C.2. 


DARLINGTON’S 


ZURICH AND 
THE ENGADINE 


Hachette & Co. 


cleaner. Samples free. 


DOCTORS HAVE BEEN 
RECOMMENDING THiS 
TONIC FOR 6GO YEARS 


COMPOUND SYRUP OF HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Railway Beokstalle and all Booksellers 


pee- Competitors must cut ont and enclose this coupon 


Published in 


Tue Saturpay Review, Ltp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden 
County of London, and Printed by Hersert Retacn, Lrp., 43 Belvedere d, 


S.E.1; Saturday, June 1, 1929 
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